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Conference Hears | 
Plans for Settling | 
+ Reclaimed Lands 


Credits Suggested to Permit | 
Farmers to Place Busi- 
ness on Profitable 
Basis. 


* Building of Houses 
For Settlers Favored 


Most of New Arrivals Found 
to Lack Capital Required 
for Initial In- 
vestment. 


Problems of settlement confronting the 
26 Government reclamation projects in | 
the west and southwest, constituting 
mainly how financial aid can be given 
prospective settlers to permit them to 
puild houses and take care of marketing | 
of crops, were considered by the con- 
ference on reclamation which, convened 
at the Department of the Interior on | 
February 14. 

Representatives of the settlers on the | 
projects, colonization agents of trans- | 
continental railroads, States engineer's | 
and others interested in irrigation pro)- 
ects under the Bureau of Reclathation 
of the Department of the Interior at- | 
tended the meetings. : 

The Secretary of the Interior, Dr. | 
Hubert Work, formally opened the con- 
ference with an address of welcome. He | 
pointed out that the conference was 
called to “consider what reclamation 
should include.” Salient among these | 
he said, were the problems of scttle- 
ment, from development, eredit and mar- 
keting on projects. 

Income is Increasing. 

Secretary Work paid tribute to _the | 
development of the Government's irri- | 
gation projects under the administra- | 
tion of the Commissioner of Reclama- | 
tion, Dr. Elwood Mead. The income from 
the reclamation projects since Dr. Mead | 
became Commissioner, he said, has been 
Sncreasing steadily. Preparatory to con- 
sideration of the individual problems of 
settlement and credit by three groups of | 
members of the conference, those in at- 
tendance heard addresses by member's of | 
Congress and others identified-with recla- | 
mation development. 

Dr. Mead outlined the purposes of the 
conference. and recounted the achieve- | 
ments of the irrigation projects. (The | 
full text of Dr. Mead’s address appears on | 
page 5.) Represeniative Smith (Rep.), | 
of Twin Falls, Idaho, chairman of the 
House Committee on Irrigation and Re- 
clamation, and Senator John B. Hendrick 
(Dem.), of Wyoming, member of the 
Senate Committee on irrigation and Re- 
clamation, discussed progress made on 
reclamation projects and the attitude 
of Congress on. such legislation. Others 
to address the conference at its session 
on February 14 were R. E. Kelly, man- 
ager of development of the Southern | 
Pacific Company, and John W. Haw, di- | 
rector, department of agricultural de- 
velopment, Northern Pacific Railway, | 
who described the relation of the rail- 
roads to reclamation. 

W. B. Russell, colonization agent, Leth- 
pridge, Alberta, Canada, explained how | 
the colonization department of the Leth- 
bridge Northern Irrigation District is 
assisting settlers of small means, Dr. 
F. B. Linfield, dean and director, Mon- | 
tana State College of Agriculture, and 
W. B. Buchholz, secretary, Belle Fourche | 
Irrigation District, Betl Fourche Project, | 
S. D., discussed settiement and farm 
development needs of reclamation 
projects. 

* The Assistant Secretary of the In- 
terior, Edward C. Finney, presided over 
the conference. 

Dr. Mead, in outlining what reclama- ; 
@ion should include, told the conference 
that the proceeds from irrigation proj- 
ects last year were $18,000,000 more than 
the year before, and that funds available 
by Government appropyiation for this 
year were $3,000,000, or $1,000,000 greater 
than in the preceding fiscal year. With 
this additional money, he said, there can 
be “great improvements in the policies of 
the Reclamation Bureau.” 

He described the problem of inducing 
settlers to come to some of the projects 
iat are not adequately peopled. To ex- 
tend the activities of the Bureau in this 
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Agreement on Flood 
Control Is Expected 


President Believes Congress | 
Will Soon Solve Problem 


Members of Congress, in the opinion 
of ‘President Coolidge, are gradually com- 
ing nearer to an agreement regarding 
flood control legislation for the Missis- 
sippi River Valley. 

He has reached this conclusion after 

nferring with some of the members of 
the House and Senate relative to flood 
control legislation. 

This was stated officially on Febru- 
ary 14. 

The President understands that there 
is not very much divergence among 
members of the House and Senate con- 
cerning the engineering features of flood 
control, but that there is some difference 
of opinion regarding the financial fea- 
tures of the proposed legislation. 

, He feels, however, that the financial 
features of the legislation be worked 
out so as to maintain the principle of 
loca! contributions without placing an | 
undue burden upon the localities involved | 
that is disproportionate to their ability | 
to meet. 
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Federal courts to waive trial by jury | 
was discussed by Jesse C. Duke, attor- | 
| ney, and Francis G. Caffey, representing 


| House Judiciary 
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Revision Is Planned 


Of Electrical Code 


Bureau of Standards Giving | 


Aid in Fire Protection 


It was announced orally at the Depart- | 


mentof Commerce on February 14 that 
two specialists of the Bureau of Stand- 
ards will aid in the revision of the Na- 
tional Electrical Code at the meeting of 


| the electrical committee of the National | 
| Fire Protection Association in session in | 


New York. 
They are the chief of the section of 


Safety Engineering, M. G. Lloyd and | 


Arthur Halstead. Mr. Lloyd will be 


chairman of the committee which would | 
service en- | 


standarize outside wiring, 
trances and high voltage apparatus. Mr. 
Halstead will be chairman of the subcom- 
mittee dealing with radio installations. 


The code is used by inspectors of fire | 


insurance underwriters, 


and also by 
municipal inspectors. 


it was announced, will be issued some 
| time following the New York conference. 


Legislation to Permit 
Waiver of Jury Trial 
Is Being Considered 


Attorneys Differ on Consti- 
tutionality of Proposal at 
Hearing Before House 
Committee. 


Proposed 
in 


legislation 
criminal 


to permit de- 
prosecutions in 


the Association of the Bar of the City 


of New York; at the continuation of | 


hearings before subcommittee of the 
Committee, on Feb 
ruary 14, 

_The bill (H. R. 10639) under discus- 
sion was introduced by Representative 
Moore (Dem.), of Fairfax, Va. Mr. 
Moore said that his bill replaced three 
other bills introduced by him, namely, 
H. R. 8280, 8555, and 8556. He read 


letters from several attorneys, including | 


one from Charles H. Tuttle, District At- 
torney at New York, favoring the bill. 


Mr: Duke Opposes Bill. 
that Congress had no authority to pass 


such @measure. “No criminal,” he said, 
can possibly be denied a jury trial 


under the proposed bill, but only busi- | 


ness men, aliens, and others who violate 
some of the numerous Federal. petty 
offenses of an internal revenue, immi- 
gration, or similar class, and they are 
the very people who should be protected 
by jury trials, because a jury will not 
enforce an unjust law against a neigh- 
bor if there are mitigating circum- 
stances, nor will it take the testimony 
of a paid informer as being better than 
that of their neighbor whose reputation 
is known to them.” 


“In all civil] penal actions the right to | 


trial by jury should be preserved if the 
value involved exceeds $20,” he declared. 
‘Article 3 of the Constitution provides, 


‘The trial of all crimes, except in cases | 
| of. impeachment, 


shall be by 
Amendment number 6 says, ‘In all crim- 
inal prosecutions the accused shall en- 


| joy the right to a speedy and public 
All three | 


trial by an impartial jury.’ 
propositions were upheld by the United 
States Supreme Court in unanimous de- 
cisions in 1914.” 


Says It is Mandatory. 
“The only kind of Federal 
demeanor or penal case which can be 


| tried without a jury is one in which the 
| penalty does not exceed $20 and which 
| 18 not prosecuted criminally in a way | 
| which involves the personal security or 


liberty of the defendant but only by civil 
action where a judgment for money only 
is Sought,” he continued. 

Trial by jury is mandatory and can- 
not be waived in any criminal prosecu- 


tion whether a felony or a misdemeanor | 


because it would 
tribunal for that required.” 

The jury is the last great check and 
balance which the people have upon Con- 


be substituting another 
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The new edition, ! 


jury.’ | 


mis- | 


Limitation Urged 
In Judicial Power 


Secretary of American Fed- 
eration of Labor Says Clay- 
ton Act Has Been 
Nullified. 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


| 
| 


Favors Enactment 


Of Shipstead Bill 


Decision of Supreme Court Is 
Cited as Setting Aside 
Rights Given Under 
Prior Legislation. 


Frank Morrison, Secretary of the 
American Federation of Labor, appear- 
ing February 14, before the Senate Com- 


the rights which were thought to have 
been guaranteed to organized labor by 
the Clayton Act have been nullified to 
a large extent by decisions of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. 


vorably on the bill (S. 1482) now before 
| it, introduced by Senator 


(Farmer-Labor), of Minnesota, which 


proceedings. 
junctions to casés involving the protec- 
tion of actual property where no rem- 
| edy at law is available. 


Fund to Fight Labor. 

Mr. Morrison reviewed for the Com- 
| mittee the history of the fight of the 
American Federation of Labor against 
the use of injunction in labor disputes. 

He recalled that in 1907, the president 
of the National Association of Manufac- 
| turer’ called upon that Association for 
| a fund of $1,000,000 to fight labor or- 
ganizations in the courts. In that year, 
he said, ‘three officials of the American 
| Federation of Labor were sentenced to 
| terms of one year, nine months, and six 
months, respectively, in jail for violating 
an injunction directing the Federation to 
refrain from stating that a firm was un- 
fair to organized labor. 

When the Clayton Act was passed, Mr. 





"| Morrison said it was thought by some 
Mr. Duke opposed the bill, contending 


that labor’s fight had been won. Since 
that time, particularly since the World 
War, the Supreme Court, in a number of 
decisions has “whittled down” the rights 
given to labor under the Clayton Act. 


Rights Annulled by Court. 


“The Supreme Court has annulled 
practically every right that had been 
given to labor by the Clayton Act, which 
was enacted more than 14 years ago,” 
Mr. Morrison said, after reviewing sev- 
eral of the decisions which, he said, had 
brought about this result. 

Mr. Morrison said organized labor is 
| how engaged in a new campaign to re- 
cover the rights which they thought had 
been guaranteed by the Clayton Act, and 
| in particular want the courts to be pro- 
| hibited from issuing restraining orders 
| in labor disputes except to protect prop- 
erty where there is no remedy at law. 

After Mr. Morrison had completed his 
| statement, William Green, president of 
| the American Federation of Labor, told 
the Committee that the Federation had 
completed the presentation of its case 
for the present, but would like to have 
A. J. Groesbeck, fromer Governor of 
Michigan, appear before the Committee, 
February 21, to discuss the recent de- 
cision in the Indianapolis street car 
strike. Senator Norris (Rep.), Chair- 
} man of the Committee, announced that 
| Mr. Groesbeck would be heard at that 
| time. 


Senator Norris then asked if opponents 
of the bill were ready to present their 
side. 


James A. Emery, representing the Na- 
| tional Association of Manufacturers, said 
his organization has several witnesses 
who would like to appear against the 
bill, but that they were not in Wash- 
ington. He asked that a date be set for 
their appearance. 


The Committee agreed to start hear- 
ings February 16 for opponents of the 
bill. The Committee then adjourned until 
that date. 








Total Production of All Varieties Dropped 373,000,000 


Pounds, Department of 


According to the annual estimates of 


; meat production and consumption pre- 


pared in the Bureau of Animal Industry, 
the total production of meat in the United 
States during 1927 declined 373,000,000 
pounds in comparison with the preceding 


year, the totals being 17,245,000 pounds 


for 1926 and 16,872,000,000 pounds for 
1927, the Department of delat an- 
nounced February 14. The announce- 
ment follows in full text: 

The decline was wholly the result of 
the restricted supply of beef. It oc- 
curred, too, notwithstanding a substan- 
tial increase of 352,000,000 pounds in 
the pork supply. In other words, the 
increase in pork was insuflicient by about 
one-half to offset the deficit in beef. Ac- 
tually the decrease in beef amounted to 
632,000,000 pounds, or 8% per cent, 
Lamb and mutton production was prac- 
tically the same in both years. 

A decline of 200,000,000 pounds in the 
total meat available for consumption in 
1927, together with the normal increase 
in population, accounted for a decrease 
of 3% pounds in the per capita con- 
sumption of all meats, which fell from 


Agriculture Declares. 


14%8 pounds in 1926 to 139.3 pounds 
in 1927. 

The above features, among others, are 
brought out in a mimeographed pam- 
phlet entitl@d “Meat Production and Con- 


sumption in United States, 1900-1927,” 
whigh may be had free on application 
to the Bureau of Animal Industry, De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C. The data are presented in a se- 
ries of tables, with brief comments, 
showing the 28-year trend of production, 
| consumption, and foreign trade for each 
kind of meat and for all meats com- 
| bined, together with a summary of the 
per capita consumption for the same 
period. 

_ For several years the beef-cattle situa- 
tion has presented the anomalous con- 
dition of a constantly dwindling herd 
supplying more beef each year. Such 





| & paradox, of course, could not continue | 


mittee on the Judiciary, declared that | 


He asked the committee to act fa- 


| Publisher Tells House Com- 


Shipstead | 


‘ 





| ardizes the passage of the legislation in 





| would restrict the jurisdiction of courts | 
| in the issuance of injunctions in equity | 
The bill would limit in- 








| 
| 
| 





indefinitely, and now that the turning | 


point has been reached, it is all the more 


| difficult to see any possibility of a rapid | 


| upturn in the industry. Slaughter fig- 
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| Effect of Delay in Reporting | 


To Enjoin Labor 


| Finance Committee has helped in that 


| difficult to state whether the delay in re- | 


| headquarters at Kansas City, Mo., traced 


| ting the profitable end of the baby chick 
| shipping business. 





WASHINGTON, WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 15, 1928 


President Still Hopes 
For Tax Legislation | 


Bill Viewed as Uncertain 


hopeful of the enactment of tax reduc- | 
tion legislation at this session of Con- 
gress, he is not certain that the delay 
in reporting the bill out of the Senate | 
direction. He feels that the delay jeop- 
one way while in another it does not. 

This was stated officially on February 
14. The President’s views are as fol- 
lows: 

In the opinion of the President, it is 
porting the tax reduction bill now pend- | 
ing in the Senate Finance Committee 
jeopardizes the enactment of tax reduc- | 
tion this year. He feels that in one way 
it does jeopardize passage of the legisla- 


[Continued on Page 4, Column 4.] 


Charges for Postage 
On Trade Papers 
Said to Be Unfair. 


' to acquaint him with the correspondence 


| Mr. Coolidge Views Business 





mittee His Periodicals Help 


Support Rural Service 
They Do Not Use. 


Publishers of newspapers and other 
periodicals testified before the House 


Committee on Post Office and Post Roads | 


Ready Market Found | 


tising. The Committee met to resume | 
| hearings in connection with a bill (H. R. | 
9296) to reduce certain rates, whith is 
being sponsored by Representative W. | 
| W. Griest (Rep.), of Lancaster, Pa. 


M. C. Robbins of New York City, | 
| president of the Associated Business 
Papers, Inc., declared that high postage | 


February 14 that high postage rates 
were discouraging the volume of adver- 


rates were a tax on advertising. The 
publieations of his company are not car- 
ried by the rural free delivery service, 
he said, and added that it was not fair 
to allocate: the costs of operating this 
Branch of fle postalservice in figuring 
deficits to those mailers who use second- 
class rates. He gave the Committee a 
comparative cost study of publishing 
certain trade journals to show that in- 
come was not derived from paid circu- 
lation but through advertisements. He 
favored the proposed rate structure in 
the Griest bill, but expressed the hope 
that the Committee would make the rate 
lower on trade papers. 


Rates on Baby Chicks. 


R. F. Hicks, representing the Inter- 
national Baby Chicks Association, with 


the development of the baby chick in- 
dustry. He said that the parcel post 
service was being operated at loss and 
that the express companies were get- 


He compared express 
rates with parcel post rates to show the 
latter rates were higher. Mr. Hicks 
favored a downward revision of parcel 
post rates. He proposed an inspection 
service for baby chick shipments by the 
Post Office Department and also elimina- 
tion of certain charges collected by the 
Department for certain special services. 

Raymond T. Carey, of New York City, 
requested that recognition be given to 
certain publications printed by him. 
These publications carry both editorial 
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Sales Trust Established 
In France for Steel Shapes 


A comptoir or sales trust to handle 
the sale and distribution of semi-finished 
iron and steel and structural shapes has 
been established in France, the Assistant 
Commerciai Attache at Paris, Daniel J. 
Reagan, reports, the Department of Com- 
merce announced February 14. The 
announcement in full text follows: 

Offices for the new sales organization 
are to be in Paris in the same building 
which houses the French pig iron cartel 
and the machine wire comptoir. 

Proposals are underway for the for- 
mation of another comptoir to handle | 
sheets, it is reported. This comptoir | 
would control production of all classes 


| on February 14. 





| called 





of sheets and ordinary soft steel prod- | 
ucts, and very probably flat billets as 
well. 


— 
Complete 
News Summary | 
and Index’ 


... Of every article in 
this issue will be found 
on the Back Page. 


The News Summary 
is classified by topics 
every day for the 





| Shipping Legislation 


| White bill (H. R. 10765.) The measure 





convenience of the 
reader. 





| American merchant marine. 
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Most by Navy, 


Is View of President Coolidge 


| Principal Feature of Constru 
Although President Coolidge still is 


ction Program, Although 


Auxiliary Requirements Are Not Negligible, House 
Committee on Naval Affairs Is Advised. 


President Coolidge believes that, to | 
round out the American Navy, cruisers 
are the most important feature of the | 
Administration’s naval construction pro- 
gram. He feels, however, that the im- 
portance of other features of the naval 
program, including airplane carriers, 
destroyer leaders and submarines, should 
not be minimized. This was stated of- 
ficially on February 14. 

Representative Britten (Rep.), of 
Chicago, said he called on the President 


being received by the Committee an- 
tagonistic to the building program and 
found the President not disturbed by 
what Mr. Britten termed this “pacifist 
propaganda.” 





Situation as Little Changed | 


President Coolidge believes that while | 
apparently there have been no recent de- | 


| velopments in the business situation in 
the United States of importance, the situ- | 


ation is about the same now as during 
the past year. This was stated officially | 


The President feels that in some busi- 


| ness lines an improvement in conditions is 


shown, while in other lines there perhaps 
has been no improvement. Although | 


| some establishments are taking on addi- 


tional men, others are not running to full | 
capacity. | 


For Land Bank Bonds | 


| Financial Policy of Farm 


Says M. H. Gossett. 


“The confirmation of the new members | 
of the Federal Farm Loan Board was 
delayed in the Senate because wf the mis- 
understanding of the need for careful 
supervision of the Farm Loan System 
and the safeguarding of the -investor’s | 
money in Farm Loan bonds,” said M. H. 
Gossett, president of the Federal Land 
Bank of Houston, on February 14. Mr. | 
Gossett has been attending the confer- 
ence between the presidents of the 12 
Federal Land Banks and the Farm Loan 
Board. 

“Instead of the Board’s attitude being 
that of ‘Wall Street,’ as was represented 
by the critics of the present Board,” | 
Mr. Gossett said, “it has been just the 
reverse, so far as interest rates are con- 
cerned at least. 

“It was predicted that the co-called 
‘Wall Street’? domination of the Farm | 
Loan System would destroy the market 
for Farm Loan bonds, thus operating | 
directly to the benefit of the old line 
mortgage companies with their higher 
interest rate and short-time loans. To 
the contrary the reverse has happened. 

“Under the administration of the 
present new Board Federal Land Bank 
bonds have been marketed in large vol- 
ume bearing 4 per cent interest, the 
lowest rate ever carried by a Federal 
Land Bank bond. It is thus made pos- 
sible for Federal Land Banks to con- 
tinue to supply the Farm Loan needs of 
farmers at 5 per cent. 

“It would thus appear that more so- 
‘Wall Street’ domination should 
be welcomed and is helpful rather than 
harmful to the best interests of agri- 
culture in this country.” 

Mr. Gossett’s statement follows in full 
text: 

Out of $8,500,000 due the Federal 
Land Bank of Houston during the year 
1927, serving 56,000 farmers in Texas | 
with long-term loans, all but $15,000 had 
been paid, a delinquency on installments 
amounting to less than one-fifth of 1 
per cent. In the entire 10% years in 
which the bank has been doing business | 
we have acquired only 40 farms and 
only 25 of these remain unsold. 

I consider this a tribute to the char- 
acter of Texas farmers and ranchmen, 
proof of the value of the securities, and 
of their appreciation of the cooperative | 
long-term loan which can be had only | 


| 
Loan System Efficient, | 
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Will Be Considered 


_ Group on February 27 


The House Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries, it was announced | 
orally February 14 by Representative 
White (Rep.), of Lewiston, Me., the 
Chairman, will begin hearings February 


o7 


27 on shipping legislation, including the | 


sponsored by Mr. White is designed to 
provide changes in the Merchant Marine 
Act to insure the development and main- 
tenance of privately owned and operated 





The Committee on February 14 con- 


| cluded hearings, at least for the time | 


mea? siece nccina pation 


Turn to, Back Page 


being on radio legislation and the bill 
(H. R. 8825) to extend the life of the | 
Federal Radio Commission for another | 
vear was turned over to a subcommittee | 
for consideration 


| sentatives 


| ebb 


| each. 


Mr. Coolidge, he said, was inclined to 


| believe that a time limit for completion | 
interfere with 


of the program might 
Government finances. 
“Since only preliminary specifications 


| have been made for plane carriers, de- 


stroyer leaders and the submarines,” 


now support the President’s program in 
detail.” 


President Coolidge regards the pro- | 
posed construction of additional cruisers | 


as more of a replacement program for 
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‘Shipbuilders Analyze 


Construction Costs of 


New Navy Program 


| tion and Senator Walsh (Dem.), of Mon- 


House Committee Told 
American Industry Is Pre- 
pared to Build Ships in 
Economical Manner. 


Once Congress determines upon a defi- 


| nite naval building program, the Ameri- 


can under- | Senate on the subject; they are Senator 


| Howell (Rep.), of Nebraska; 


can shipbuilding industry 
take construction in a manner that will 
mean millions in saving to the taxpayers, 


inestimable value to the national defense | 
and distinct advantage to industry and | 


its 146 allied manufactories. 

Testimony to this effect was given 
February 14 to the House Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs, by 
of three commercial ship- 
building companies frequently called 


upon to build warships. The witnesses, 
without exception, favored the definite 


| program over the year-to-year procedure, 
| and they estimedted that thé typé of light 
| cruiser proposed in the Navy’s plan could 
| be constructed at a saving of $400,000 or 


$500,000 each iit more than one was con- 
tracted for in a single yard. 
Industry at Low Ebb. 
The witnesses before the Committee 


| were Frederick P. Palen, vice president 
| of the Newport News Shipbuilding Com- 


pany of Newport News, Va.; C. L. Bardo, 
vice president of the American Brown 
Boveri Electric Corporation of Camden, 
N. J., and H. G. Smith, vice president of 
the Bethlehem Shipbuilding Company. 
All of the shipbuilders explained that 
the American industry was at its lowest 
in years, one testifying that the 
United States last year ranked eighth 


| among the shipbuilding nations of the | 


world. 
While the questions directed by the 


| members of the Committee covered all | 
types of ships contemplated in the pro- | 
| posed building program, including cruis- 
ers, destroyer leaders, submarines and | 
aircraft carriers, the figures presented | 
| dealt chiefly with the ships of the light 
cruiser type, in which the committeemen | 
| showed the chief interest in ascertaining | 
| costs. 


Costs Are Discussed. 
The testimony was on the 


expected to build. On the proposed 


| 10,000-ton light cruiser type of which 
| the Navy program calls for 25 to be laid | 
| down in five years and completed in eight | 
| or nine, the Navy estimate for hull and ! 
The finishing | 
of the cruiser would cost $5,700,000 ad- | 
ditional or a total Navy cost estimate of | 


machinery is $11,300,000. 


$17,000,000 each. 


Mr.. Palen stated that the Newport | 
News Company now was constructing | 


| Agricultural Groups Asked to 


two 10,000-ton cruisers of similar type 


| on a contract price of $10,480,000, and 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 7.] 


New Cargo Service 


Colombian Shipping Co. Is to 
Operate Four Ships on Line 


Establishment of a new line of cargo 
ships to ply between 


Shipping 
Board, according to a statement made 
public by the Board. 


| . : . | = rs: 
Hearings to Begin Before House | ‘*¢ *t#tement follows: 


) The Shipping Board 
‘soted the establishment of a line of 


York and Philadelphia and probably one 
other Atlantic port of the United States 
to ports on the northern coast of Brazil. 

The Colombian Steamship Company, 
which has extensive interests in Ameri- 


| can flag tonnage in the Caribbean trade, 


was selected by the board to be 
managing operator for the new line. 
line will be organized at once and service 
will be commenced as soon as satisfac- 


the 


| tory plans are completed by the manag- 


ing operator and the Merchant Fleet Cor- 
poration. 

The new line will have four ships of 
approximately 5,000 deadweight 
The vessels are the “Eastern 
Pilot,” the “Eastern Kiang,” the “Eastern 
Belle” and the “Eastern Maid.” All of 


Vote IsPostponed 


| failed. 
| Opinion that it would be taken soon, 


| campaign contributions 


| fluence public opinion.” 


| than 5 o’clock. 


North Atlantic | . : : i 

i ua a S against a . - 
yforts and ports on the nohtren coast | wption Bhat is gaetnes oem Sap aaa 
| of Brazii on a monthly schedule was 


| voted, February 14, by the 


| tion whatever,” 
/ am unwilling to go home without this 
| legislation. 


| (Dem.), of 


The | 





tons | é _— S 
| izations on principles of general agricul. 


——t 


On Resolution for 
Utilities Inquiry 


| Opinion of Attorney General 


Limits Investigation by 
Trade Commission, Says 
Senator Norris. 


'George Amendment 
said Mr. Britten, “I am convinced that | 


| it would be unwise to limit the time of 
completion of these ships and I shall | 


| Score of Senators Participate in 


Meets Opposition 


Debate and Three Others 
Announce Purpose to 
Discuss Proposal. 


Four and one-half hours of debate in 
the Senate, February 14, failed to result 


/ in a vote on the Walsh resolution (S. 


Res. 83), proposing a Senatorial inquiry 
into the public utilities industries of the 


| United States. 


Nearly a score of Senators partici- 
pated in the debate, with Senator George 
(Dem.), of Georgia, leading the opposi- 


tana, and Senator Norris (Rep.), of 


| Nebraska, supporting the inquiry. 


Vote Possible February 15. 


Efforts to obtain an agreement to vote 
Senator Walsh expressed the 


probably some time during the session of 
February 15. 

Three more Senators have served 
notice of their intention to address the 


Senator 
Walsh (Dem.), of Massachusetts, and 
Senator Dill (Dem.), of Washington. 
Most of the debate centered around 
the George amendment to refer the sub- 
ject of the inquiry to the Federal Trade 
Commission, whose reports on the power 


| industry Senator George extolled as com- 
repre- | 


plete and comprehensive. This was op- 
posed by Senators Walsh and Norris on 
the ground that the present complexion 
of the Commission precludes a proper 
report. 
Opinion of Attorney General. 
It was contended by forces favoring 


} the Walsh resolution that*the Fedéral 
|. Trade Commission’s report was emascu- 


lated by the ruling of the Attorney Gen- 
eral that it had no power to inquire into 
and other ex- 
by public utilities “to in- 
This was said 
by the proponents of the Walsh resolu- 
tion to be the “heart” of the original 
Norris power resolution of 1925 and the 
present resolution. 

As soon as the Senate convened, Sena- 
tor Watson (Rep.), of Indiana, asked 
unanimous consent for an agreement to 
vote on the Walsh resolution not later 
Senator Walsh (Dem.), 
of Montana, suggested that the debate 
be allowed to proceed until 2 o’clock, and 
that the request to fix a time to vote be 
renewed then. 

Senator George (Dem.), of Georgia, 
resumed his speech of the previous day 
in support of his amendment to the 
Walsh resolution, whereby the proposed 


penditures 


| investigation would be made by the Fed- 


eral TradesCommission. He read from 
the law prescribing the functions of the 
Federal Trade Commission, saying that 


| the authority given that body is ample 


for the purposes of the present resolu- 


| tion. 


Senator George also asserted that the 


| Commission is not precluded from mak- 
i 
n $ cost of 
hulls and machinery, the part of the ship | 
| the companies representatives would be | 


ing the investigation by provision of the 
current appropriation act, which limits 
the Commission in its investigation ex- 
cept those requested by both Houses of 


| Congress or when a violation of the an- 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 2.]J 


Agreement Is Urged 


On Farm Relief Bill 


Settle Differences 


Lack of unanimity of farm organiza- 
tions on a compromise plan for farm re- 


| lief may result in early approval by the 
To Brazil Authorized | Haugen bill (No. 7940) with the equali- 
| zation 
| (Rep.), of 


House Committee on Agriculture of the 


fee, Representative Andresen 
Red Wing, Minn., told the 
Master of the National Grange, L. J. 
Taber, on February 14 at hearings on 
the Ketcham export debenture bill (H. 


| R, 10568). 


“T can see developing a political sit- 
Andresen said, “and I 


Unless the farm organiza- 
tions have got together by Friday of this 


Ths full teat af | week, I will make a motion to take up 


| session and report it out to the House, 
February 14 | 


the McNary-Haugen bill in executive 


Then if the President vetoes the bill we 


¢ | can report out another plan before the 
cargo ships to be operated from New | 


end of the session. I am sincere in want- 
ing farm relief at this session of Con- 
gress.” 

Mr. Andresen’s statement was indorsed 
by Representative Hall (Rep.), of Mis- 
marek, N. Dak. Representative Jones 
Amarillo, Tex., said that, 
while he did not object to going into 
executive session on farm relief, he did 
not want the Committe to limit itself 
to the consideration of any one bill. 

The announcement by Mr. Andresen 


| followed a series of questions directed to 


Mr. Taber by Representative Kincheloe 
(Dem.), of Madisonville, Ky., on dis- 
agreement between various farm organ- 


tural legislation. Mr. Kincheloe declared 
he felt that “the individual farmers 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 1.] _ |- [Continued on Pugs 5, Column 1.] 
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Cruisers Most Important in Naval Program 
President Informs Naval Affairs Committee 


National Necessity Justifies Program 


To Upbuild 


Program Is Limited 
To Replacement Plan 
Construction Declared to Be 


Orderly Step in Develop- 
ment of “‘Treaty Navy.” 


The proposed program of naval ship- 


building, sponsored by the administra- | 


tion, is in a large measure a replace- 


ment program,. it was stated by the Sec- | 


retary of the Navy, Curtis D. Wilbur, in 
an address analysing the international 
naval situation and reviewing the plan 
for upbuilding the Navy. Secretary 


Fleet, Sa 


> 


| 


In order to effectively limit capital 
ship tonnage it was essential to define 
a capital ship. 


armed with over 10 eight-inch guns, or 
with any guns of greater caliber, to be 
a capital ship. 


The capital ship was also limited as to | 


armament. The guns could not exceed 


| 16 inches in caliber; and, as to tonnage, 


Wilbur’s address was made recently be- | 
fore the Association of Credit Men of | 
Indianapolis, and was summarized in The | 


United States Daily in the issue of Feb- 
ruary 14. 

Mr. Wilbur declared that the program 
represents “an orderly step in the de- 
velopment of a treaty Navy” follows the 


announced policy of the administration | 
to build up the Navy to meet national | 
requirements for defense, and does not | 


take into account the need for protect- 
ing overseas commerce of the United 
States. He opposed the attitude of those 
who protest against the proposed naval 
construction, declaring they would put 
the United States in a position where 
the men of the fleet would have to fight 
blindfolded. 


Secretary Wilbur said that one of the | 


reasons for proposing this program at 


this time “is because we want to get | 


behind us the building of these neces- 
sary auxiliaries before we are confronted 
with problems of replacement of battle- 
ships and capital ships in accordance 
with the terms of the Washington Treaty 


the new capital ships built under the 
treaty could not exceed 35,000 tons, 

The Washington Treaty, then, was in- 
complete in that it failed to place any 
limitation upon ships of any type of 
less than 10,000 tons, except the lim- 
itation as to the size of gun which could 
be carried. 

It would, of course, be possible to put 
a very large gun on a comparatively 
small ship. This was Thomas Jeffer- 
son’s idea of a navy—to have a lot of 
gunboats, each carrying a single gun 
as large as the guns carried by a frigate 
or ship of the line. 
impractical. 

Under the Washington Treaty, there- 
fore, it was possible for any one of the 
treaty powers to at once begin the con- 
struction of 10,000-ton ships armed with 
eight-inch guns. The number of guns 
could not exceed 10. 


to have a very speedy ship, from 338 to 


35 knots, carrying 10 eight-inch guns | 


with ammunition for each gun. 

At the time of this treaty we were 
completing 10 light cruisers. They 
would be armed with six-inch guns and 
were classed by us at 7,500-ton cruisers. 

But the Washington Treaty provided 


| tonnage of a ship than the one that we 


for the Limitation of Naval Armament.” | 
The complete text of the address of | 


Secretary Wilbur is as follows: 

The Navy building program now re- 
ceiving consideration by the House Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs represents an 
orderly step in the development of a 
treaty navy. To justly appraise the sig- 
nificance of this building program, it is 


had used. Our system had taken the 
tonnage of the ship when loaded with a 
certain amount of supplies and the Brit- 


| ish had taken the weight of the ship 


essential not only to consider the situa- | 


tion during the World War, but also the 
Washington agreement for the limitation 
of naval armaments, and the Geneva con- 
ference between Great Britain, 
and the United States, for the extension 
of the treaty ratio to all types of ships. 


Potential Superiority 
Yielded by United States 


At the Washington conference, Great 
Britain had actual superiority in ships al- 
ready afloat and in commission. We had 
potential superiority in that the comple- 
tion of the battle cruisers and battleships 
then under construction would give us 
unquestioned superiority for a long time 
to come. 

During the war the battleship and bat- 
tle cruiser program inaugurated in 1916 


was suspended in order that the entire | 


shipbuilding activities of the country 
should be devoted to the construction of 


destroyers and of merchant ships to meet | 
At the conclu- | 


sion of the war it was obvious that, if | Placement program. 


the submarine menace. 


Great Britain desired to retain superior- 
ity or even attain parity, a great ship- 


building program would have to be in- |} 


augurated and continued by Great 


Britain. 


We could have maintained superiority 


after we had attained it by matching 
Great Britain’s new construction so that 


we would always have the superiority | 
regarded 


we had acquired by the partial comple- 
tion of the great ships proposed in the 
1916 program. ‘ 


To avoid this competition, and the 


enormous expenditures involved in it, as | 
well as to reassure the nations of the | 


world of our peaceful intentions, and to 


enable our own people as well as the | oe 
_— | should be noted that Great Britain began 


vote their money and their attention to | the construction of 10,000 tons 8-inch 


people of the other naval powers to de- 


civil rather than military affairs, the 
Washington conference was called. As 


a result of that conference we yielded | 


the unquestioned potential superiority 
which we then held, we ceased construc- 


tion upon the ships then building; we | 


paid the contractors the losses they 
suffered by reason of the cessation of the 


shipbuilding program; and we scrapped | 


these beautiful new ships. 


That is to say, we took them to pieces | 


and sold the pieces as‘scrap iron. Steam 
boilers which cost $35,000 were cut up 
with the electric torch and sold as scrap 
for $9 a ton. ; 

The battleship “Washington.” 
which $22,000,000 had been spent. 
taken out to sea and sunk. 
inch guns intended for battleships and 
battle cruisers then under construction 
have not been used. 


on 
was 


The “Lexington” and “Saratoga,” bat- | 


tle cruisers, partly constructed. 
converted to aircraft carriers. 
inch guns that they were to carry were 


were 


discarded and replaced by 8-inch guns. | 
: Buns, | destroyers and submarines. It would also 


in accordance with 
treaty. 

It is less than five years since we 
completed the scrapping of these ships. 
And yet, we find ourselves assailed from 
every side by pacifistic declarations that 
we are becoming militaristic. 

We are advised that to put these new 
ships in possession of Uncle Sam would 
undoubtedly convert him into a militaris- 
tie terror to the world. It is un-Chris- 
tian, it is said, to build these ships... 
that we ought to know warships cause 
war. 

It would seem that in view of the re- 
cent World War, and in view of the 
enormous sacrifices cheerfully mdde by 
this Government and by the Navy in the 
interests of peace and harmony and dis- 
armament, these outpourings might well 
be overlooked. But the Naval Commit- 


the terms of the 


tee of the House is being bombarded | 


with telegrams, 
resolutions, 


and 


the 


correspondence 
expressing horror at 


building program approved by the Navy 


Department and by the President of the 
United States. 

I wish to present the matter in light 
of these propagandists who would per- 
suade us to desist from further ship- 
building. 

At the Washington Treaty for 
Limitation of Naval Armaments it was 


found to be impossible to agree on doing | 


away with the submarine or upon limita- 
tion of submarine tonnage. This in- 
ability to restrict a submarine neces- 
sarily involved an inability to restrict 
the destroyer which was primarily the 
weapon for use against the submarine. 

Destroyers vary in tonnage from 750 
tons to 2,000 tons. Most destroyers are 
nearer 1,000 tons. As they approach 
2,000 tons they are called destroyer 
leaders, having larger accommodations 
for the commander of the squadron. his 
aide, and provisions for communications 
with the squadron by radio and other- 
wise, 


Japan | 


The 132 10- | 
| of 


The 16- | 


| This they had a perfect 
Japan also began the construction of this | 
| type of cruiser. 


; ment. 


| the 


| classes . . 


j ton 


before these supplies were aboard. 

Under the system adopted these 7,500- 
ton ships became 6,600-ton ships. That 
is, they weighed just as much and were 
just as large, but the weight of a cer- 
tain amount of stores and supplies were 
subtracted from the 7,500 tons. 

Upon the completion of these ships 
we had 66,000 tons of modern light 
cruisers. Taking into consideration, 
however, all the second-line 
older and of slower speed. our cruiser ton- 
nage at the opening of the: Geneva con- 
ference was slightly superior to the 
cruiser tonnage of Great Britain then 
actually constructed. 

We considered, however, all this 
cruiser tonnage, other than the 66,000 
tons as obsolete. The ships were too 
slow to perform the functions of a 
cruiser in modern battle. The Washing- 
ton conference by ignoring these older 
cruisers inferentialiy declared them ob- 
solete and useless from a military stand- 
point. 


Replacement Program 


Of Naval Shipbuilding 


It should be noted that our building | i = 
| 150 pounds, and one carrying a projectile 


is in a large measure a re- 
That is to-say, a 
program by which we replace these old 


program 


cruisers by new ones; a plan by which , 
we replace destroyers arrived at the age | 
of obsolescence by new destroyer leaders, | 
| superior in tonnage to these old destroy- 


ers, considered as individual ships, but 


The submarine tonnage also may be 
as replacement tonnage, al- 
though the new fleet submarine will be 
superior as a military weapon to 


will be replaced by them. 

To return to the situation which ob- 
tained between the Washington confer- 
ence and the Geneva conference: It 


gun, or 7%-inch gun, light cruisers. 


right to do. 


We, however, did not do so. We hoped 
for another conference; and when Con- 
gress finally passed a law authorizing 
construction of eight 10,000-ton &-inch 
gun cruisers, advised the Congress that 
to match the cruiser tonnage of Great 


Britain or to place ourselves on the 5-3 | 
ratio with Japan, we would need 22 of 
| such cruisers instead of eight. 


the 
made 


The law authorizing 
tion of these cruisers 
propriation for them, and_ provided 
that such construction might be 
suspended by the President in the event 
a conference for the limitation of 
naval armaments; and he was requested 
to call such a conference at the earliest 
opportune moment. 

The Geneva conference was called by 
the President of the United States for 
the express purpose of extending the 
treaty ratio to auxiliary craft, cruisers, 


construc- 
no ap- 


have included aircraft carriers of less 
than 10,000 téns. The invitation was ac- 
cepted by England and Japan and re- 
jected by France and Italy. 

The conferees failed to agree. It 
obvious that, if the British proposal had 
been accepted by the United States and 
Japan, there would have been an agree- 
Had the American proposal been 
accepted by England and Japan there 
would have been an agreement. 

There seemed no difficulty in coming to 
an agreemént between Japan and the 
United States, so that it may be 
said that if Great Britain had agr« 


| With the United States, Japan would have 
| done so and there would have been an 
| agreement. 


Japan, however, made 
it clear that she would not accept the 
3ritish proposal involving as it did so 
high a tonnage. 

In the sense that Great Britain could 


| have agreed with the other two powers 
; and 


did not do so, the fault is 
hers. If we had accepted’ the high 
tonnage proposed by Great Britain and 


| Japan had failed to do so, it might have 
was Japan’s. | 
But the fact is that there was no agree-‘| 
ment, because the parties to the confer- | 
; ence 


been said that the fault 


felt that their national interests 


the | did not permit the agreement. 


The only surprise sprung in the Geneva 


conference was the British proposition | . . chi 
due to a decrease in the number of ships 


that cruisers should be divided into two 
lz . Offensive and defensive, the 
8” gun cruiser in the former class and 


the 6,000-ton 6-inch gun cruiser to be in | 


the latter class. This ingenious propo- 
sition well fitted the needs of the Brit- 


| ish Empire, which had already acquired | 


or were building sufficient 10,000- 
cruisers to meet their needs and 


were planning to spend the balance of 


| their cruiser money on 6,000 tons cruis- 


ers operating from the many _ bases 
Great Britain has scattered throughout 
the world. 

We were not only. without such bases 


This was done by de- | 
claring any ship of over 10,000 tons and | 





This scheme was | 
| an agreement. 


| which could 


| and that to attain parity 
It would be pos- | P 


sible, by doing entirely without armor, | 


| ent limited 


' 
t r | proximately 
for a different method for measuring the 


cruisers, | 


| thought 


| and to declare a naval 


; of Naval 


knew 


| tonnage 


ys Secretary Wilbur 


Defense Requirements 
Taken Into Account 


Opposition Warned That Men 
of Fleet Must Fight Blindfold 
Without Auxiliary Vessels. 


in the Far East as a part of our Wash- 
ington Treaty concessions to the other 


| signatory powers. 


The other difficulty in the conference 
was the assertion by Great Britain that 
she absolutely needed 600,000 tons of 
cruisers for the protection of her bread 
lines and trade lines and for operations 
with the fleet, and this was the absolute 
minimum of her need. Japan felt that 
she could not agree to so high a tonnage 
limitation, and we felt and stated that 


| 


such an agreement was not a limitation | 


of armament 
to extend armament. 

We saw no advantage to others in such 
Instead we saw distinct 
disadvantage in this: 
of 10,000-ton cruisers we could build, 
operate successfully from 
our bases, would be expressly limited, 
in tonnage 
with Great Britain we would have to 
build a large number of 6,000-ton 6-inch 
gun cruisers, with a small radius or oper- 
ation, which in view of our agreement 
not to establish naval bases and our pres- 


comparatively useless to us. 

We have 
a cruiser, with its armament, was ap- 
$1,700 a ton. We would 


but rather an agreement | 


That the number | 


| two fleets f C C 
whereas, on this side of the Atlantic or 
number of bases would be | 
| ship power or 


estimated that the cost of | 
| Britain or to Japan. 


thus be compelled to build between a | 


half and three-quarters of a billion dol- 


| lars worth of ships of a type not well 

adapted to our use in order to attain 
| nominal parity in tonnage 
| Britain, but this parity would be entirely 


with Great 


nominal, because of the fact that Great 
Britain could operate these ships and we 
could not. 

Her ability to carry her stores and 
fuel in stock at her naval bases in ef- 
fect allowed her to keep on shore a 
part of her cruiser tonnage. It was 
our necessity for carrying this fuel and 
this stock of supplies which made it im- 
perative to have the larger tonnage ship. 

As the iarger ship was adapted to the 
8-inch gun it seemed wise to use it on 
such a ship rather than to limit ourselves 
to the 6-inch gun. = 

We can not complain of Great Britain 
that she desired to use her bases to the 
best advantage and to spread her ex- 
penditures into a comparatively large 
number of smaller cruisers instead of a 
smaller number of larger cruisers. It 
should be pointed out, however, that the 
idea of cutting the cruisers, into two 
classes was entirely new, something not 
of at the time of. the Wash- 
ington agreement. . 

There it was a distinction between 
capital ships and lesser ships, or the 
distinction between the ship carrying a 


gun that threw a projectile weighing 2. 


weighing approximately 1-10 of that, or 


|} 250 pounds, that is, the 16-inch gun and 


the 8-inch gun, but none between 6-inch 
and 8-inch gun in the Washington Treaty. 


| Building Up to Needs, 
Declared Naval Policy 


within the tonnage which must be re- | 
| placed. 


Immediately after the Geneva confer- 
ence we were called upon to determine 
policy. This 
declaration was made at the Black Hills, 


the | South Dakota, shortly after the Geneva 


smaller and obsolete submarines which 
| 


conference. 

We declared that we would. proceed 
to build up the fleet in accordance with 
our needs and in accordance with plans 
which we evolved before the Geneva con- 
ference, and the failure of the confer- 


| ence would not cause us to depart from 


that program. 

In this connection it may be proper 
to call your attention to the fact that. 
before the Geneva conference, the Chief 
Operations. Admiral Eberle, 
was called upon by the ; 
Committee to state his view concerning 
the needs of the United States Navy, 
not to attain parity with Great Britain, 
but the absolute needs of the Navy based 
upon our own requirements. 

The number of cruisers stated by Ad- 


| naval armaments. 


| In 


| submarine and 


| it is not in striking power that we are 
| deficient but 


| is: 


blind? 


| plain the other purposes of these ships. 


| 


| it can open the way for an attack by | 
| submarines or by destroyers 


| 
| 


| @ lifetime, in determining the needs of 


; 


| of the destroyers and for scouting, and | 


} 
| 


| 
| 


Senate Naval | 


| 


| 


| 


miral Eberle at that time as needed by | 


this Government for operation of the 
fleet and for protection of its coastal 
trade lines and lines of communication 
with the fleet. was 42. 

This testimony appeared in the pub- 


| 


i lished reports of the hearings before the | 


Naval Committee and was accessible to | 


the 
fully advised 


attaches of all 
They were thus 


the naval 
nowers. 


naval | 


by the statement of Admiral Eberle and | 
by the statement of the Secretary of the | 


Navy after the Geneva conference that | 
we planned to proceed with an orderly |! 


development of our fleet based upon 
our own needs and without any idea of 
a feverish activity because of the failure 
of the Geneva conference. 


The fundamental reason that the pres- | 


ent program is large is that we have 


. rat . i 
not been building ships of the type and | 
of the quantity needed during the period | 


We did not again 
ships. ‘We pvro- 


of this type of ship. 
desire to scrap new 


| posed to wait until thé limit was fixed 


and then build up to that limit instead 


of repeating what we did in the Wash- | 
a 


ington agreement... agree upon 
limit and scrap down to that limit. 

and it has been’ stated by 

president of the United 
Geneva conference would 
cruiser, submarine and destroyer tonnage 
such that we would have to build a large 


We 
the 


number of cruisers in order to build up | 
} to the 


limitations thus fixed. 


Men Who Fight Battles 
Entitled to See Enemy 


In the interests of international peace, 
we proposed at the Geneva conference, 
a limit lower than the estimate of our 
needs made by Admiral Eberle before 
that conference, and the estimate of our 
needs made by the General Board and 


; approved by the Secretary of the Navy 
since that 


conference. In other words 
we were willing to accept the hazard 
if other nations were willing to accept 
a similar hazard. 

Great Britain insisted 
that her cruiser tonnage was an abso- 
lute need which could not be waived or 
diminished, and made an agreement im- 
possible unless we accepted a tonnage 
higher than we contemplated building. 
Such an agreement would have fulfilled 
no useful purpose. 

It is better for us to build such cruiser 
as we need and to retain the 
right to build according to the dictates 
of our own judgment and conscience, 


upon the fact 


i but had agreed not to establish bases | rather than to limit the power to build 


States that the | 
fix a limit of | 


| be built in the next nine years 


Compared With Spendings 


| On the same. basis a 20-year program 


by an agreement which effected nothing 
im the way Of ecenomy or the doing 
away of naval competition. 

Speaking broadly, it may be said that 
the ships planned in this building pro- 
gram constitute the’ eyes of the fleet. 
Scout cruisers proceeding in advance of 
the fleet to give information are the 
eyes of the fleet. The aircraft carriers, 
with their aircraft, are to extend the 
vision of the fleet. And the submarines, 
capable of proceeding at the Same speed 
as the fleet and im advance of it, are also 
the eyes of the fleet. 

It is true that these ships have cer- 
tain offensive power, and that the 
cruisers ate also adapted to and in- 
tended for the protection of our trade 
lines. But from the standpoint of the 
battle fleet and from the standpoint of a 
great naval engagement, the ships pro- 


posed are primarily those which give | 


vision to the commander of the fleet. 

These who are «ignorantly attacking 
this program with a view to restraining 
the belligerency of this nation, do not 
perhaps realize that they are trying to 
put us ina position where in a sense 
our sailor men will have to fight blind- 
folded. 

If there is One thing a man needs in 
a fight, more than anything else, it is 
vision. If he has nothing else he can | 
at least run away. 

The 5-5-3 ratio already gives to us 
the striking power which has been esti- 
mated to ve the exact equivalent, as 
near as it could be devised and ascer- 
tained of the striking power of Great 
Britain’s battle fleet. It is superior to 
the striking power of the battleships 
or capital ships of the Japanese fleet in | 
the ratio of 5-3, but in a battle in| 
Japanese waters, it is estimated that the | 
would be about — equal, 


the Pacific, the battle- 
the capital ship power 
of America would be superior to Great 


on this side of 


It is this agreement making each bat- 
tle fleet superior in its home waters that 
constitutes the triumph of the Washing- 
ton agreement for the limitation of 
Thus, in gun power, 
or striking power, our fleet is satisifac- 
tory.: In torpedo power also—that is, 
the weapon of the destroyer and of the 
submarine and of the cruiser and toa 
certain extent of the battle fleet—our 
position is for the present satisfactory. 
torpedo power also—that is, the | 
weapon of the destroyer and of the} 
of the cruiser and toa 
certain extent of the battle fleet—our 
position is for the present satisfactory. 

As our cruisers and destroyers became | 
obsolete they require replacement. So 


in vision. The question 
Do these people who are petitioning | 
Congress to diminish, delay or destroy | 





this program, realize what they are} 
really asking is that our boys shall fight | 

I cannot take the time to fully ex- 
The cruiser, in addition to being a scout | 
and a commerce protector, Is also a/| 
super-destroyer having as high speed | 
and greater gum power. By destroying | 
the destroyer screen of the battle fleet, 


protected | 
by the attacking cruisers. 

The problem is an intricate one, and | 
the balancing of a fleet is a very diffi- 
eult and scientific operation involving a | 
lifetime of traiming. Perhaps it should 
be sufficient for us to take the word of 
the officers, Who have been trained for | 


the fleet. 


Protection of Commerce 


Not Covered by Progrant — | 
We have thus spoken of the need of | 
our fleet in cruisers for the protection 


for the protection of the battle fleet 
from torpedo and destroyer attacks, and 
for the protection of the lines of com- 
munication of supply for the fleet, and 
also for the protection of coastal com- 
merce. We are not undertaking to 
build enough cruisers to protect our 
Overseas commerce. 

I have read some of the propaganda 
that has been issued in connection with 
this building program, some of which 
consists of elaborate quotations from 
the proceedings before Congress. For 
this reason the propaganda’ contains 
more truth than is usually the case. 

But there is one fundamental and 
false statement which perhaps should 
be met, and that is the claim that we | 
are planning a fleet superior to Great | 
Britain. Th*s is not true. 

We have stated to Congress that at | 
all times during the building of this pro- | 
gram we will be inferior to Great Brit- 
ain in cruiser strength and we will not 
be above the 5-3 ratio with Japan. This 





statement 1s based upon the actual ton- | - = - = 
| $36,000,000,000. almost equal to the 


nage built and building by Great Brit- 
ain and Japam, and upon their state- | 
ments made to our delegates at Geneva 
concerning their plans. 

Ii istrue that the British contend that 
a 10,000-ton 8-inch gun cruiser is | 
superior to the same tonnage in lighter | 
cruisers; for instance, two 5,000-ton 
cruisers armed with 6-inch guns. But 
the Washington conference, im an en- 
deavor to find a basis for mutual agree- 
ment between the five naval powers, ac- 
cepted the tonnage limit as a just basis 
of compavison and fixed the maximum 
tonnage of the individual ship. 

One of the reasons for proposing this 
program at this time is because we want 
to get behind us the building of these 
necessary auxiliaries before we are con- 
fronted with problems of replacement 
of battleships and capital ships, in ac- 
cordance with the terms of the Wash- 
ington Treaty for the Limitation of 
Naval Armament. 

A good deal has been said publicly 
about the enormous cost of the build- 
ing program presented to Congress; the 
staggering total of this bill for build- 
ing ships in the next nine years. This 
amount is almost equal to the candy 
bill of the United States for one year. 

The sum spent for candy in this coun- 
try for the year 1925 was $750,000,000. 
The cost of tthe program for ships to 
is $740,- 
000,000. 

It should be noted that the amount 
spent in the year 1925 on cosmetics and 
beauty parlors by the ladies of this Na- 
tion was $1,825,000,000. If the attacks 
upon the Navy were based solely upon 
economic grounds, it may be deferen- 
tially suggested that there are times 


beauty parlors for 
| $36.500,000,000. 
The cost of passenger automobiles for | 


| annum. 





when gunpowder is more valuable than 
face powder. 


Estimate of Construction 


A great deal has been said in opposi- | 
tion to a 20-vear building program, and | 
figures have been produced to cover the | 
requirements of all the ships in | 
Navy, plus the cost of maintaining the 
Navy for 20 years, Those aggregates | 
are held up as indicating the enormous 
expenditures proposed for the Navy of | 
the United States, | 


for tobacco for this country would be 


Priracipal Feature of Constru ction 


_ Aurore Starements ONLY 1 
Pusuisun Wirnout CoMMeNtT BY THE 


Program Although 


Auxiliary Requirements Are Not Negligible. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


the old and obsolete cruisers than as an 
addition to the present naval strength. 

The President has conferred with one 
or two members of the House Naval 
Affairs Committee to ascertain what 
progress the committee is making with 
the naval appropriation bill, and they 
have sought the President’s views as to 
what he thinks are the more important 
features of the bill. Mr. Coolidge has 
advised these committee members that, 
in his opinion, cruisers are most impor- 
tant, although he would not minimize 
the importance of other features of the 
Administration nayal program. 

If the President were to express a 
preference in order to round out the 
Navy, he understands that the answer 
would be for cruisers. The Navy now 
has 22 old cruisers, all put five of which 
are already out of Commission; 11 are 
comparatively small cruisers and 11 are 
large cruisers. The large cruisers are 
all over 8,000 tons; eight of them are 
about 14,000 tons and two are of abéut 
10,000 tons. 

The naval building program in relation 
to cruisers, as the President understands 
it, is for the laying down of the plan the 
Navy will work towards in the future to 
replace these cruisers and, in addition, 
there would be three additional cruisers. 
The President feels, therefore, that it 
is not so much an addition to the Navy 
as it is a replacement program. 


Importance of Auxiliaries. 

Airplane carriers, the destroyer 
leade rs and submarines, Mr, Coolidge be- 
lieves, are also important. 
_ This, in substance, is the view out- 
lined by the President to Representatives 
Britten (Rep.), of Chicago, Illinois, and 
Darrow (Rep.), of Philadelphia, Pa., both 
members of the House Naval Affairs 
Committee, in conferences with them at 
which the administration naval program 
was_ discussed. These members asked 
the President as to What was most needed 


in the Navy and he informed them that | 


he thought cruisers Were the most neces- 
sary feature of the naval program. 

The program as presented does not 
have a time limit which, the President 
feels, 1s quite important, because he does 
not think it is necessary to proceed im- 
mediately in the execution of the larger 
part of the program. 

The President feels that the country 


| will gradually pay off the national debt 


and that, after that is paid off, it will 


| afford a margin to make expenditures 
in- | 


it is in crufeers that the United | Associations of Parents 


for other purposes. He has been 
formed by the Department of the Navy 
that 
States is most deficient. 

The President has understood 
propaganda has been launched against 


any Navy building program. He feels | 
that propaganda has always been started | 
when Congress considers the construction | 


of additional vessels. 

The President himself has received 
some letters against the building pro- 
gram, while on the other hand some com- 


munications have been received by him in | 


favor of the program. Mr. Coolidge 
understands that, if the naval program 


| is Carried out, it would give the Navy 


utimately about 43 cruisers. 


President Favored Measure. 


The full text of Mr. Britten’s state- 
ment follows: 


_ I called upon the President this morn- 
ing to tell him of the thousands of let- 
ters being received on Capitol Hill, from 
professional as well as misguided pac- 
ifiists who are objecting to the Admin- 
istration’s naval program now under con- 
sideration by the House Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

The President said that the program 
was not a large one and that he hoped it 
would be accepted by Congress, without 
substantial amendment. He 
country needed the ships proposed, to 
round out the Navy, care for replace- 
ments and to assure adequate protection 
to the Nation’s peaceful existence. 


For Congress to place a time limit 


on the completion of the program might | 


work in serious discord with the coun- 
try’s finances, he said, and he much pre- 
ferred to build up this branch of the 
national defense, when and as dictated 
by the financial condition of the Treasury. 
He was not apparently disturbed by 


: en- 
tire cost of the World War for us. 
similar basis, the cost of cosmetics and 
20 years would 


1925 was $3,000,000.000; on that basis, 


for 20 years, it would be $60.000,000,000. | 


The cost of the operation of these ma- 


chines for 1925 was $2,400,000,000. On, 
this basis the cost for 20 years would | 


be $108,000,000.000. 


r} . : ‘ . | 
Che moving-picture admissions for one | 
| year would almost take care of this con- 


struction covering 9 years—$700,000,000. 
If we add the admissions to other the- 
aters—$200,000,000—we have an amount 
for one year, for theater admissions, of 
$900.000,000. 

We have estimated that the average 
cost of the new construction proposed, 
plus the replacement of so much of our 
present Navy as will need to be renlaced 
in 20 vears, would be $129,000,000 per 
nn The chewing-gum bill of the 
United States is $95.000,000 ver annum, 
and if that amount is added to the 
amount expended by the Navy per an- 
num since the Washington Conference, 
we will be able not only to maintain the 
Navy as it is, but to build our new shrps 
and replace our battleships. 

The British rubber monopoly would 
have taken $1,000.000,000 from us in 
the last two years if it had not been for 
our Secretary of Commerce. * 

Women have been known, in times of 
zreat Stress and disaster, to contribute 
their Jewelry to the defense of the coun- 
try. The jewelry bill for this country 
in 1925 was $500,000,000. 

The fact is that this is a great coun- 
try. Its wealth has increased mate 
velously, The income of the Nation to- 


| day is twice the total value of all the 
| Pronerty in the United States when the 
Civil War began. 


A reasonable consideration for the 
values and interests to be protected by 
the American Navy will force us to 
the conclusion that the application of a 
moderate proportion of our income to 
this form of national insurance is not 
only clearly a wise matter of economy, 
but that in the failure to so protect the 


rights fought for by our ancestors and | 


handed to us, will 
unworthy of the 


be proof that we are 
trust confided to 


| for ourselves and for our descendants. 





that | 


said the | 





On a | 
be | 


the present propaganda promoted by the 
paid representatives of self-styled war- 
prevention societies. This was to be ex- 
pected, he said. 

Since being told by the Navy’s techni- 
cal officers that not even preliminary 
plans and specifications had been pre- 
pared for the plane carriers, the de- 
stroyer leaders or the submarines car- 
ried in the bill, I am convinced it would 
be unwise to limit the time for comple- 
tion of these ships and I shall now sup- 
port the President’s program in detail, 

Few people realize that the entire 
new ship-building program including two 
$4,000,000 rigid airships, $6,500,000 
major alterations on the battleships 
. Oklahoma and Nevada and also includ- 
ing $30,000,000 a year for pay and food 
for 28,300 additional enlisted personnel, 
will only increase the annual naval ap- 
propriation bill already recommended to 
Congress by the Budget Bureau, less 
than 80 per cent per annum during the 
next nine years after which it will be 
less than $400,000,000 per annum, as 
compared with $362,000,000 next year. 

When one realizes that the total an- 
nual increased cost for men and ships 
occasioned by the Coolidge program for 
world peace is but equal to the amount 
spent last year for chewing gum, I am 
forced to question not only the patriotism 
of these bombarding pacifists, but also 
their sanity. 


Self-Supporting Students 


Find Home Work Profitable | 


House work in payment for room and 
board has been found the most remu- 
nerative occupation by undergraduate 
students working their way through 
Syracuse University, New York, the Bu- 
reau of Education, Department of the 
Interior, stated orally on February 14. 

Of 3,951 regular-term and summer- 
term students, who were wholly or par- 
tially self-supporting during the past 
year, it was said, 2,247 were men and 
1,704 were women. 

Or the men, 408 were wholly self- 
supporting, but only 73 women main- 
tained themselves entirely by their own 
labor while pursuing their studies, ac- 
cording to the Bureau. Many of the 
men did “janitorial engineering,” or 
worked on the grounds. It was stated 
that a total of $785,755 was earned by 
the students during the calendar year. 


Encourage Home Reading 


Parent-teacher associations have been 
an influential factor in the encourage- 
ment of reading, according to the Bu- 
reau of Education, Department of the 
Interior. The Bureau stated orally on 
February 14, that activities by the asso- 
ciations include establishment of home 
and public libraries, the reading by par- 
ents at home of literature on child 
health and training, and the use of read- 
ing courses which have been suggested 
by the Bureau of Education in coopera- 


| tion with the National Congress of Pat- 
| ents and Teachers. 


1 ; Programs of this 
type, it was said, are promoted in 27 
— by local chairmen on home edu- 
cation. 


Coast Guard Nominations 
And Others Sent to Senate 


President Coolidge on February 14 


| sent to the Senate the following nomina- 


tions: 

Foreign Service Officer to be also a 
secretary in the Diplomatic Service: 
George H. Butler, of Illinois. 

Coast Guard: Commander 
tain, James F. Hottel; Lieutenant com- 
mander to be commander, Michael J. 
Ryan and James Pine; to be a construc- 
tor, Edward M. Kent. 


To be Register of the Land Office at 
Anchorage, Alaska: J, Lindley Green, 
of Alaska. Reappointment. 


She 


to be cap- 
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Shipbuilders Analyze 
Construction Costs of 


New Navy Program 


House Committee Told 
American Industry Is Pre- 
pared to Build Ships in 
Economical Manner. 


a? 
ad 


make any 
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the Company would not 
money. 

“We took the contracts chiefly to stay 
in the business of building ships,” he 
said. “If we were asked to bid on a 
single ship at the present time we could 
not afford to take it for less than $11,- 
000,000. If we got two ships or more, 
$400,000 each could be allowed off. Our 
company has the facilities to lay down 
any number and make deliveries six @ 
months apart after three years, 

On the question of the definite program 
as against the year-to-year method, Mr. 
Palen said: 

“Congress has more effect on the cost - 
of building ships than the shipowners 
themselves. If a definite program is de- 
cided upon the cost will fall accordingly 
as the yards are permitted to develop, 
and skill increases.” , 


The witness named five commercial ® 
shipyards capable of building warships 
the Fore River; Federal Shipbuilding 
Company, Kearney, N. J.; Sun Shipbuild- 
ing Company, Chester, Pa., American 
Brown-Boveri Electric Corporation and 
the Newport News Company. Three 
naval yards, he said, have built naval 
ships of the type contemplated, the New 
York, Mare Island and Puget Sound. 

Mr. Bardo said the Brown-Boveri Cor- 
poration now had under ‘contract a 10,- 
000-ton cruiser, No. 27, to be built for 
$10,815,000, and a similar ship that had 
been taken over from the Cramp Ship- 
building Company of Philadelphia. To 
build a similar ship the plant would have 
to bid $11,900,000 for one, but on three 
the cost probably would be $10,900,000 
for hull and machinery, he said. A de, 
stroyer leader of the type desired by thd 
Navy he said would cost $4,239,000 for 
one and about $4,000,000 each for two. 

The Brown-Boveri Company, he ex- 
plained had made estimates on proposed 
16,000 ton aiycraft carriers and figyred 
the cost for hull and machinery at $17,- 
000,000 each, with the price for three 
probably dropping to $15,000,000 each. 


Definite Program Favored. 


From the standpoint of the cost it was 
very much in favor of the Government 
and the taxpayers as well as the ship- 
building industry to have a definite 
building program, the witness said. 

In presenting his figures, Mr, Smith 
said that the cruiser type could be built 
for $11,450,000 for one; and $11,125,- 
000 each for three. He estimated that 
the proposed aircraft carriers could be 
built for $16,750,000 for one and $16,- 
415,000 each for two. Destroyer lead- 
ers, such as contemplated by the Navy 
would cost $4,050,000 while three could 
be built for $3,875,000 each. 


Committee Votes to Name @ 
Hospital for General Gorgas, 


The House Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce February 14 
voted a favorable report on a resolu- 
tion (H. R. Res. 175) to change the name 
of the Ancon Hospital in the Panama 
Canal Zone to the Gorgas Hospital in 
honor of General George Gorgas. 

The Committee also approved a Sen- 
ate bill (S. 1946) covering the retire- 
ment pay of warrant officers in the 
Canal Zone. 


German Export Restriction 
On Art Works Is Prolonged 


Prohibition of exportation of works 
of art from Germany except under li- 
cense has been prolonged until De- 
cember 31, 1929, by a recent decree, says 
the American Consul General at Ber- 
lin, C. B. Hurst, in a report made public 
by the Department of Commerce.  _ 

“An export license can be obtained 
from the Federal Minister of the Inte- 
rior with the consent of a special commit- 
tee which will issue the permit only if 
the financial profit of the Reich justifies, 
the loss of the object, the decree stip- 
ulates. 
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Assurance Is Asked 
For Redistribution 


Of House Members 


Mr. Jacobstein Would Dele- | 
gate Authority to President 
Should Congress Fail 
to Act by 1933. 


Representative Jacobstein (Dem.), of 
Rochester, N. Y., announced February 
14, to the House Committee on the 
Census that he would introduce a bill 
for reapportionment of House seats, to 
be based on the 1930 census of popula- 
tion. 

The Committee has under considera- 
tion two virtually identical bills deal- 
ing with redistribution, introduced by 
Representative Fenn (Rep.), of Weathers- 
field, Conn. (H. R. 130), and Representa- 
tive McLeod (Rep.), of Detroit, Mich. 
(H. R. 209). 

The Fenn bill provides that ‘‘after 
March 3, 1933, the House of Representa- 
tives shall be composed of 435 members 
... apportioned among the several 
States by the method known as equal 
proportions, based on the principle that 
the ratios of the population to Repre- 
sentatives shall be as nearly 
the same in all States.” 
direct the Secretary of Commerce to 
make the apportionment. 

The real problem, Mr. Jacobstein said, 
is to guarantee that a redistribution 
shall be made. His suggestion is that 
the Bureau of the Census shall furnish 
Congress the 1930 Census data as soon 
as it has been compiled. 
years, or by 1933, Congress has not 
made a redistribution, then the Presi- 


dent shall be directed to do it, accord- | 


ing to specific directions which the bill 
would provide. 


erly belonging to Congress, he said, but 


possible | 
The bill would | 


If after two | 


This would not be dele- | 
gating to the President authority prop- 





rather charging him with a ministerial 
duty. 
Anticipatory Legislation. 

This anticipatory legislation is neces- 
sary, he said, because the same political 
situation may arise in 1933 that existed 
in 1921 when the northeast, the south- 
west, and the South prevented redistri- 
bution. 

Representative Rankin (Dem.), of 
Tupelo, Miss., said he was against dele- 


gating the duty of reapportionment to | 


anyone. He said he considered antici- 
patory legislation of this kind a waste 
of time because if it passed the House 
it would probably be repealed by the 
Tist Congress which would want to set- 
tle its own problems in its own way. 
Representative Rankin added that he 
wanted to go on record, however, as 
opposing any bill that proposed definitely 
to limit the size of the House. To gain 
his support, he said, the bill must deter- 


mine only a unit number of population, | 


to be used in redistribution. 


Representative Lozier (Dem.), of 
Carrollton, Mo., stated that he firmly 
believed that no bill would get through 
Congress which fixed a limit as to mem- 
bership. 


Discusses Methods. 


The various methods of apportion- 
ment that have been suggested were dis- 
cussed by Mr. Jacobstein. 

According to the 1920 Census, 


persons for each member of the House of 
Representatives. 


the 1930 redistribution of seats, it 


would mean that Arizona with 309,000 


would only have one representative, Ver- 


mont with 342.000 would only get but | 


one, and even Idaho with a population 
of 430,000 would have only one repre- 
sentative in the House. 


In 1910, however, he said, the method | 
| give the 


of major fractions was used, and every 
State having a major fraction left over 
when the population of that State had 


been divided by 212,000 was given an ad- | 


ditional representative, until the remain- 
ing seats of the 435 were filled. This 
system, he said, favored one group 


against another, and in his opinion it | 


worked to the disadvantage of small 
States and agricultural States. 


Shipping Board Authorizes 
Cargo Service to Brazil 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
these ships are coal burning steamers 
and are at present assigned to the Re- 
serve Fleet at New York. 

The proposed loading ports on south- 
bound voyages are Philadelphia, New 
York and either Jacksonville, Savannah 
or Brunswick: 
they are Ihleos, Victoria, Bahia and 
northern Brazil ports. 


The proposed discharging . ports on 
south-bound voyages are Para and/or 
up river, Amazonas, Maranhao, Ceara, 
Cabedello, Pernambuco Maceio, Bahia 
and Victoria (three or four ports total 
per voyage). Discharging ports on 
north-bound voyages will be Boston, New 
York and Philadelphia (two ports total 
per voyage). 

2 The principal cargo moving outbound 
in this trade is case oil and general cargo 


from the North Atlantic and rosin from | 


the South Atlantic. 
modity homeward is cocoa from Ilheos, 
coffee from the more Southern ports and 
nuts and rubber from the more European 
ports, 

The port of Ilheos is about 50 miles 
south of Bahia and practically all of the 
Sreamen cocoa crop moves through that 
port. 

The line as proposed will give regular 
sw service between the ports men- 
ioned. 


The President's Day 


At the Executive Offices. 
February 14, 1928. 


9:30 a. m.—Representative Fred A. 
Britten (Rep.), of Chicago, Ill., of the 
House Naval Affairs Committee, called 
to discuss the Administration naval con- 
struction program. 


10 a. m.—H. P. Wilson, of Washing- 
ton, D. C., called to discuss with the 
President a plan for the merger of the 
street railways of the National Capital. 

10:30 a. m. to 12 noon—The Presi- 


i | bodied in 


stated there are approximately 242,415 | 





On north-bound voyages | 


b 





dent met with his Cabinet. (Cabinet 
meetings are held regularly on Tuesdays | 
and Fridays cf each week.) 

12:30 ». m.—Members of the confer- 
ence of credit bureau managers called 
to pay their respects to the President. | 

Remainder of Day: Engaged with | 
secretarial staff and answering mail 
correspondence, 
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Proposed Inquiry Into Public Utilities 
Debated in Senate Without Reaching Vote 


Senator Norris Says Opinion of Attorney General Curbs 
Authority of Trade Commission to Investigate. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


ti-trust law is alleged. He announced 
that, to remove any possible objection 
on that score, he would offer another 


amendment to direct the Commission te | 
ascertain if there have been any unfair | 


trade practices in the conduct of the 
power industry or any violations of the 
anti-trust laws. 

Senator George said he cannot see 
how monopolies can exist in public util- 
ities, which are subject to regulation by 
the States, unless the power of the 
States “is either unused or misused.” 


Chairman Humphrey Charged 
With Obstruction Tactics 
Senator Glass (Dem.), of Virginia, de- 


clared that an investigation of the power |. 
s F | with a statement that he believed the 


industry by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion on a previous occasion had been 
hampered because Chairman Humphrey, 





of the Commission, had prevailed upon 


Congress not to provide funds whereby | 
| the investigation could be financed. 


Humphrey had made an unsuccessful ef- 


fort along the same line during the pres- | 


ent Congress, Senator Glass said. 
Senator George said he is not en- 

gaged in a defense of the Federal Trade 

Commission or any of its members, but 


| is opposing the Walsh Resolution as re- 


ported from Committee, because he con- 
siders it unfair to the power industry 


| itself. 


With regard to the provision in the 
resolution authorizing an inquiry into 
possible activities of public utilities tend- 
ing to influence the election of president, 
vice president, and members of both 
Houses of Congress, Senator George said 
that phase of it, so far as it concerns the 


wished, be handled by an existing com- 
mittee of the Senate. 

While expressing his personal opposi- 
tion to an investigation by the Senate 
of the elections of the State and munici- 
pal officials, and of President, Vice 
President or members of the House of 
Representatives, he said, he does not 
propose to offer amendments relating 


| to that phase of the resolution. 


|General Electric Co. 


Investigation Cited 
The Georgia Senator said that the Fed- 


eral Trade Commission, in response to a | 


previous resolution of the Senate, had 


made a comprehensive and thorough in- | 


vestigation of the General Electric Co., 
which has involved practically an inves- 
tigation of companies producing 96 per 
cent of the power produced in the United 
States. 

Senator Glass suggested that is is pos- 
sible for any investigating committee to 


facts.” 


Senator George asserted that there 
has been no evidence that the Com- 
mission’s investigation were not thorough. 

Senator Wheeler (Dem.), of Montana, 
asked how it was possible to tell whether 


| the investigation was thorough without 
access to the evidence upon which the | 


Commission based the conclusions em- 
its report. Senator George 
said he was able to determine the thor- 
oughness of the investigation by reading 


He said that if 260, | te *eport. 
000 were taken as the unit number for | 


Senator Copeland (Dem.), 
York, suggested that there is no reason 
why, if the Federal Trade Commission 
is directed to make the proposed investi- 
gation, the Commission can not be di- 
rected to keep a stenographic record of 
the hearings. 

An investigation by the Federal Trade 
Commission, Senator George said, would 
Senate all the 
needed “to do anything it can do under 
the Constitution.” 


Senator George said then 


the Federal Trade Commission to trans- 
mit a stenographic report of the evi- 
dence upon which it based its power re- 
port, if his first amendment referring the 
inquiry to the Commission is sustained. 


| He characterized that report as “fair, 


reasonable and exhaustive,” asserting 
there was no indication in it that it un- 
dertook to evade any matter in the public 
interest or disclose any bias against the 
public interest, 


| Further Inquiry to Cover 


Identical Ground 


“Whoever makes an investigation of | 


the electrical industries,” said Senator 
George, “must cover the identical ground 
that is covered in this report.” 


| “Senator Glass asked what value the | 


report has if it is not “followed up.” 


Senator George replied that the report | 
was all the Senate asked for; he said its | 


recommendations as to the need of Fed- 


| eral regulation in interstate transmission 
| of energy and interstate transactions in | 


public utilities securities were sufficient 


| for the information of Congress. 


The companies which reported in 1925 


| represented 96 per cent of the energy 


generated in the United States, said 


these companies, he contended. Only 9 
per cent represents interstate business, 
he said; the Federal agency has no au- 
thority to go beyond this small part of 
the industry, Senator George maintained. 

He asked why Senator Walsh had not 
called bondholders or representatives of 
the consumer. Senator Walsh replied 
the bondholders were amply protected 
by the physical assets of the corporations, 
and, in fact, had appeared before the 
Committee to oppose the investigation. 

It was the stockholder the inquiry 
proposed to protect, said he. As to the 
consumers, they are not organized, Sena- 
tor Walsh said. 

“We are supposed to represent them,” 
he asserted. 

Senator George contended there was 
no need for a Federal regulative agency 
in the power field, like the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in the railroad 
field, because of the comparatively small 
amount of power that goes into inter- 
state commerce. State commissions 
have been stripped of their power over 
the railroads in their States; now it is 
proposed to take more of their sovyer- 
eign powers from them, he said. 


Industry in Infancy 
In Interstate Business 


“They are able to handle this situ- | 
ation,” said Senator George. ‘More 
will be lost than can be gained by a 


| Senate investigation into this industry, 


which is virtually in its infancy in so far 
as its interstate business is concerned.” 
_ Senator Walsh remarked that a Senate 
investigation of the steel industry, a | 


Mr. | 


| mission that was dominated by 


of New 


information | 


that he | 
would seek an amendment calling upon | 





; this thing will be. 


House investigation of the money mar- | 


kets and a New York State investiga- 
tion of the insurance business all failed 
to harm those businesses. They were 
directed, he pointed out, to “uncover 
abuses” and “in fact did uncover abuses 
which were later corrected.” 


ley, the Harvard economist, as stating 
that “the inefficacy of the State commis- 
sions is indubitable.” Why not find out 
whether this is true? Senator Walsh 
asked. 

Senator Caraway (Dem.), of Arkansas, 


| 





suggested that the Senate be set up as | 


“a great publicity bureau” in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to disclose alleged de- 
ficiencies in the States. 

Senator George concluded his address 


Federal Trade Commission had made a 
“fair and honest and complete report as 
far as it was within its power.” 
Senator Norris Favors 
Adoption of Resolution 

Senator Norris (Rep.), of Nebraska, 
author of the resolution under which the 


; oat 
to buy a seat in this body as they did | 


in the case of Frank Smith. 

“T don’t think they will get any divi- 
dends on money invested to buy a seat 
in the Senate.” 


Senator Blaine (Rep.), of Wisconsin, | 


spoke in favor of ‘the Walsh resolution. 


He favored particularly that part of the | 


resolution empowering the 


proposed | 


committee to investigate political activi- 


| ties of public utilities. 


“It is important that the people should | 


know whether the money they pay in 
inéreased rates is going to political par- 
ties or into service” Senator Blaine said. 
“It is important to find out why the 
public utilities spent $28,000,000 in 1928 
for advertising.” 


. | Senator Blaine Speak 
Senator Walsh quoted Professor Rip- , S a aks 


In Favor of Resolution 
“The public utilities of this country,” 


EBRU 


Congress 
Hour by Hour 


February 14, 1928. 


Senate 


12 m. to 1 p. m.—Debated resolution | 


of Senator Walsh (Dem.), Montana, pro- 
posing investigation of public utilities. 
1 p. m. to 2 p..m.—Continued debate on 


| Walsh resolution. 


2 p. m. to 3 p. m.—Continued debate on | 


| Walsh resolution. 


3 p. m. to 4 p. m.—Continued debate on 


| Walsh resolution. 


4 p. m. to 4.30 p. m.—Continued debate 


| on Walsh resolution and held short exetu- 


he said, “are ready to buy city councils, | 
State legislatures, member of Congress | 


and even seats in the 
President of the United States.” 
The appearance of Lewis E. Gettle be- 


cabinet of the | 


| fore the Senate Committee on Interstate | 
| Commerce, said Senator Blaine, was in- | 


| ings on the Walsh resolution. 


tended to give “‘a semblance of character 
and reputation to the power lobby.” Mr. 


Gettle, chairman of the Wisconsin Rail- | 
; road Commission, testified at the: hear- | 


Senator 


| Blaine said Mr. Gettle himself welcomes 


the Senate 
matters. 
Senator 


investigation of interstate 


Blaine declared 


| Trade Commission never swore or cross- 


Federal Trade Commission conducted its | 


previous investigation of the power in- 


dustry, spoke in favor of adoption of | 


| the .Walsh resolution. 
He recalled that the Commission had | 


referred his resolution to the Attorney- 


| that the Commission had no authority, 
| under the organic act creating the Com- 
; Mission, to investigate activities of pub- 


lie utilities designed to influence public 


“Under that opinion the Federal Trade 


| opinion, but was empowered to investi- | 
| gate allegations of monopolistic control | 
| of the electrical industry. 

election of Senators, could, if the Senate | 


Commission will never take a step under | 


| the language of the Walsh resolution,” | 
“There is little | 


Senator Norris declared. 
difference between having no investiga- 
tion at all and having an investigation 


such as is contemplated by the amend- | 


ment of the Senator from Georgia, Sen- 
ator George.” 

“If the Trade Commission didn’t fol- 
low the opinicn of the Attorney Gen- 


eral,” suggested Senator Walsh, “have | 
you any doubt they would immediately | 


take steps to enjoin it?” 
“Not at all,” Senator Norris 
sponded. Senator Norris declared that 


“under the influence of Mr. Humphrey,” | 


chairman of the Commission, the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission sought the opin- 


| ion because it did not want to conduct | 
| the investigation along the lines of the 


original resolution of 1925. In fact, 
the opinion was written, he asserted, by 


a man who is now a member of the | 
| Federal Trade Commission. 
make a “reluctant” investigation or one | 
“without much interest in finding out | 


Hindrances to Inquiry 
By Trade Commission 


“Mr. Humphrey is one of the most | 


” 


courageous men I have ever known, 
said Senator Norris. 
of a whole ermy. 


“But those of us who know him know | 
It is his | 
He would turn everything over | 


he believes in big business. 
god. 
to it. 


“This opinion was asked for by a Com- 


Humphrey.” 


Replying to Senator Copeland (Dem.), | 
of New York, Senator Norris declared | 
| he was sure there would be no investi- | 
‘ gation if the present inquiry were di- 
Senator | 

King (Dem.), of Utah, pointed out that | 
| Mr. Humphrey stands alone today as a 
minority in the Commission, as it is | 


rected to the Commission. 


now constituted. 


“There may be enough members,” Sen- | 
ator Norris asserted, “to override Mr. 


Humphrey and to override the Attorney 
General. 
theless be sought; it will be appealed in 


the courts; it will go to the Supreme | 
| Court. ' 
| dered we will all be dead from old age.” | 
Senator Norris read from an address | 

by Commissioner Humphrey, before the | 
United States Chamber of Commerce, in | 
which allusion is made to alleged politi- | 
cal motives behind Senatorial investiga- | 


And before a decision is ren- 


tions. 


“And that’s the kind of man,” said 
he, “who would lead the body to which 


| you would refer this investigation un- 
| der this amendment.” 


Mr. Humphrey was charged with 


| “taking the very heart out of the original | 
resolution” by referring it to the Attorney 


General. The same proposition is be- 
fore the Senate in the George amend- 
ment, he said. 
criticized Chairman Humphrey. 


“And as a tribute to his audacity,” in- | 


terposed Senator Glass, “not to say his 
effrontery, he sought to anticipate this 
resolution by appearing only three 
weeks ago before the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee to ask that no burden 
of investigation be placed on the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission unless it is 


asked for by both Houses of Congress.” | 


| George Amendment 


Senator George. Not a default in inter- | 


ae | est has ever been recorded by any of 
The principal com- | 


Subject to Opinion 


Asserting that “everyone knows the | 


methods employed by the power trust,” 
Senator Norris reviewed various 
stances of alleged abuses of electrical 
authority by power interests. 

“A proper investigation will show this 
is going on all the time,” he said. A 
proper investigation will show that Mr. 
Insull isn’t the only man who is trying 
to buy seats in this United States Senate. 

“We can’t tell what the magnitude of 
They are tying up 
the smaller plants from ocean to ocean, 
from lake to gulf, and the people will 
be made to pay.” 

Publicity, Senator Norris asserted, 
would certainly be of value in thwarting 
this movement. 

Senator Harris (Dem.), of Georgia, 
spoke in opposition to the amendment 
offered by his colleague, Senator 
George. He said his position is based 
on the experiences of previous investi- 
gations conducted by the Federal Trade 
Commission. 

“The power companies know what they 
are doing when they want to send this 
to the Federal Trade Commission,” Sen- 
ator Harris said. 

It the power interests win a victory in 
the present instance, Senator Harris said, 
it will prepare them for a greater vic- 
tory on Muscle Shoals.” 

He declared that he expects political 
reprisals for his vote in opposition to 
the George amendment. 

“It is openly charged in my State that 
the power trust is in politics and they 


| may retire me from public office,” he 
| said, 


“But I don’t think they will be able 


Tre- 





“He’s not afraid | 


Mr. | 


But the injunction will never- | 


Again Senator Norris 


in- | 





examined a witness in the course of its 
power inquiry. Every bit of informa- 
tion in the report, except the. income- 


the Federal | 


tax data, could have been obtained from | 


libraries and similar sources, he said. 


| Anyone, he added, could have obtained | 


the material as well as did the clerks | 


. : —. ‘Y- | of the Trade Commission. 
General, who ruled, Senator Norris said, | 


A_ continuation of the steno- 
graphic transcript of the debate in 
the Senate on Febrnary 13 on the 
Walsh resolution will be found on 
on Page 6. 


—and Buick offers these 
unrivaled quality- 


tive session. 
4.30 p. m.—Senate recessed until noon 
February 15. 
House 


12 m. to 1 p. m.—Representative 
Douglass, of Massachusetts, introduced a 


letter from Admiral Andrews explaining | 


the Admiral’s 
Linbergh. 
1 p. m. to 1:30 p. m.—Representative 


recent talk on Colonel 


Connally addressed the House memorial- | 


izing Colonel Lindbergh. 
1:30 p. m. to 2 p. m.—Considered the 


Treasury and Post Office Appropriation | 


bill. 
2 p. m. to 2:30 p. m.—Adopted amend- 
ment appropriating $10,000 for use of 


the radio, in Treasury refinancing cam- | 


paigns. 


2:30 p. m. to 3 p. m.—Continued con- | 


sideration of the appropriation bill. 
3 p. m. to 3:30 p. m.—Defeated an 
amendment prohibiting the removal of 


alcohol containing poisonous drugs from 


| Government warehouses. 


features 


Lovejoy Hydraulic Shock Absorb- 


ers, front and rear 


Smart low-swung Fisher bodies 
Form-fatting tailored seat cushions 
Rich color harmonies, inside and 


out 


Bullet-type headlamps 


Adjustable steering columa 
The Buick Double-Lock (One turn 
of the key locks both ignition and | 


steering whee!) 


The famous Buick Sealed Chassis 
—with every operating part sealed , 


3:30 p. m. to 4 p. m.—Continued con- 
sideration of appropriation bill. 

4 p. m. to 5 p. m.—Continued 
sideration of appropriation bill. 


con- 


YEARLY 
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5 p. m.—House adjourned until noon 
February 15. 

For action taken by the Commit- 
tees of both Houses and for detailed 
news of Congress see the classifica- 
tion in the News Summary on Page 
10. For bills introduced see Page 9. 


Senate Group to Hear 


The Senate Committee on Commerce 


| in an executive session on February 14 | 


voted to ask the Secretary of Commerce, 
Herbert Hoover, to appear before 
Committee to give his views with regard 
to proposed flood control legislation. 
Senator Jones (Rep.), of Washington, 
chairman of the Committee, announced 
the decision of the Committee and said 
he was not authorized to make public 
| the vote nor how the Senators voted. 
The date on which Mr. Hoover will be 


heard by the Committee, Senator Jones | 


said, will be decided after he has had 
| an opportunity to get into communica- 
tion with Mr. Hoover. 


Method of Taking Appeals 
In Federal Courts Changed 


| Attention was calied by the Depart- 

ment of Justice, in a statement issued 
February 
court procedure resulting from enact- 
ment by Congress of the bill abolishing 
writs of error in all civil and criminal 
cases. The full text of the statement 
follows: 

It is stated by the Department of Jus- 
tice that lawyers throughout the United 
States will be interested in the Act ap- 
proved January 31, 1928, Public Act No. 
10, 70th Congress, in reference to writs 
of error. It abolishes writs of error in 
all cases in the Federal courts, civil and 
criminal. For the method of review by 
writ of error is substituted review by 
appeal. 

The important feature of the act is 


Mr. Hoover on Floods | 


the | 


14, to the change in Federal | 
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Committee Meetings 
of the 


Senate and House 


February 15, 1928. 


Senate 
Public Lands and Surveys, executive, 
bills on the calendar, 3 p. m. 
Interstate Commerce, hearing on rail- 
| road consolidation, 10 a. m. 
District of Columbia, hearing on Great 
| Falls development, 3 p. m. . 
Post Offices and Post Roads, executive, 
bills on the calendar, 2:30 p. m. 
Foreign Relations, executive, to con- 
sider arbitration treaty with France, 
11 a. m. 
Agriculture, executive, 
| farm relief bills, 10:30 a. m, 


to consider 


House 


Post Hearing—Postal Rates. 


10 a. m. 
Immigration. Hearing—Box Immigra- 
tion Bill. 10.30 a. m. 
| Naval Affairs. Hearing—Building Pro- 
| gram—Peace Organizations. 10.30 a. m. 
Judiciary. Hearing—Abolish Power of 
Federal Courts to issue Injuctions in La- 
bor Disputes. 10 a. m. 
Agriculture. Hearing—Farm Relief. 
10 a. m. 
Census. He..ving — Reapportionment. 


Office. 


| 10:30 a, m, 


Interstate Commerce. Railroad Consoli- 
( dation. 10 a. m. 
Ways and Means. Hearing—Greek 
Debt Set 'ement. 10.30 a. m. 
a —— = ——— ne 


the provision changing the method of 
taking appeals. The former method was 
to file a petition for allowance of an &p- 
peal. Under the new act an appeal is 
taken by serving. a notice of appeal on 
the adverse party and by filing it with 
the Clerk of the Court. ~ 


emember you can 


havea Buick at 
this moderate price 


They 


give you the flashing getaway —mighty 
brilliant flexibility 


engine, vibrationless beyond belief. 


interiors. 


inside a dirt-proof, dust-proof, 


water-tight housing 
Triple-seated engine 


Vacwama cleaned crankcase 
One universal joiat, instead of two 
or three—and automatically lubri- 


cated 


Buick mechanical 4-wheel brakes | 


Torque-mbe drive 


Five-bearing surface steering gear 
Controllable-beam headlights 


Balanced wheels 
Air filter 

Oil filter 
Gasolme fileer 


Thermostatic circulation control 


Automatic heat contro 


Vacuum veatilator (no oil dilu- 


tion) 


Spark plugs sealed against water 
Engine mountings of resilient rub- 
ber— both froat and rear 


Series 115 five-passenger two-door Sedan: 


—an ideal car for 


$1195 £. 0. b. Flint, Mich. 


WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT, 


l 


They give you the beauty 


You can have your choice of three fashionable Buick 
body-types at the remarkably low price of $1195. 


And they are Buicks through and through—offermg true 
Buick luxury, performance and long life. 


power—and 


of the famous Buick Valve-in-Head 


and luxury of Buick’s smart, 
low-swung bodies by Fisher with colorful, richly appointed 


They give you the supreme riding comfort, over any road, 


yet devised. 


provided by Buick’s cantilever springs, Lovejoy hydraulic 
shock absorbers and form-fitting tailored seat cushions. | 


They offer, in addition to low cost, the advan 
liberal G.M.A.C. time-payment plan, the most desirable 


of the 


Aad you will always know—whether you pay $1195 for 


family use. 
and through. 


yout Buick, or more—that your money buys 
in motor car value. 


SEDANS $1195 to $1995 COUPES $1195 to $1850 SPORT MODELS $1195 to $1525 
All prices f. 0. b. Flint,.Mich., government tax to be added. The G. M. AC finance plan, 


the most dessrable, is available. 


Series 115 four-passenger Sport Roadster. 
Smart, owen, 


youthful—a Buick through 
1195 £0. b. Flint, Mich. 
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Taxation 


Borrowed Capital 
Is Classified as 
Producer of Income 


Court Finds Benefits to Cor- 
poration Prevent Tax Ex- 
emption Under Per- 
sonal Service. 


AND COMPANY, V. 
DISTRICT 


TRACY 
COLLECTOR. 


GrorGe L. 
RASMUSSON, 


CoURT FOR THE DISTRICT OF MONTANA. | 
| the Circuit Court of Appeals for the | 


First Circuit to review the case. This pe- | 


Plaintiff paid certain taxes under pro- 


test and now sues to recover on the alle- | 


| titi y i : f the | ; 
titen, Wan sas ToS Cheninge © | posed findings were to be submitted. 


gation that the corporation is entitled to 
personal service classification. It was 
claimed in substance that the corporation 
had only nominal invested capital inas- 
much as it operated largely on borrowed 
money. 
the borrowed capital constituted as much 
of a material income producing factor as 
the personal service of the three indi- 
viduals who owned 11/12 of the corpora- 
tion stock. 

The full text of the opinion follows: 

Plaintiff in 1925, under protest pay- 
ing excess profits taxes for 1917 and 
1918, sues to recover them. 


Practically the only issue is whether | 


plaintiff then was ‘‘a personal service 
corporation having a nominal capital,” 
and so, exempt. 

1897 was 


plaintiff incorporated 


The Court found, however, that | 


" ; , . | Revenue Actof 1924. 
From the evidence it appears that in | 
with | 


3930) 
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Incomes 


'A ppeal of Commissioner of Internal Revenue 


Dismssed by Court for Lack of Jurisdiction | 


| Section 283(j) of Act of 1926 Regarded as Making Rul- 
ing of Board of Tax Appeals Final. 


| Davip H. BLAIR, INTERNAL 
COMMISSIONER, 


VIEW, V. Maurice J. Curran. No. 2172. 


CircuIT Court OF APPEALS FOR THE | 


First Circuit. 
The Board of Tax Appeals 
found against the Commissioner of In- 
| ternal Revenue in the appeal of Maurice 
J. Curran, the Commissioner 


court’s jurisdiction, on the contention 
that the Revenue Act of 1926 expressly 
provided against such review under the 
| facts. 

The court adopted this view and dis- 
missed the petition for want of jurisdic- 
tion under Section 283 (j) of the Act 


petitioned | 


REVENUE | 
PETITIONER FOR RE- | limited. 


} 


having 


| of 1926, which the court said provided | 


the commissioner with another remedy. 

Before Circuit Judges Bingham, John- 
son and Anderson. Following is the full 
text of the opinion of Judge Bingham: 

The Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
on October 22, 1924, assessed an addi- 
tional tax for the calendar year 1917, in 
the sum of $152,261.48, as an income o1 


} profits tax, against Maurice J. Curran, 


under the provisions of section 274 of the | 


November 24, 1926, 
Curran appealed to the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals. 


$50,000 capital stock, as full paid then | 


exchanged for the good will of the 


predecessor in the business to which it | 


succeeded and has since conducted. That 
business was general brokerage, though 
in 1917 and 1918, plaintiff also operated 
as a principal. In addition to good will, 
its assets were equipment and borrowed 
money in amount not disclosed. 

For the years involved, its operations 
were as follows: 1917: Purchases, $117,- 


456; profit, $6,612; commissions, $35,- | 


034; net income, $9,485. 1918: Pur- 
chases, $143,595; profit, $5,453; com- 
missions, $38,841; net income, $15,235. 


During those years, three stockhold- | 


ers holding 11-12 of the stock were ac- 
tively and regularly employed in the 
business. 

No Brief for Defendant. 

No brief has been presented in behalf 
of the defendant, though six months 
since trial, government counsel doubt- 
less absorbed in the more spectacular 
if not overly effective warfare with the 
omnipresent bootlegger. 

_Nor has either party presented or 
cited the administrative regulations. 

However, though they are of judicial 
notice that are immaterial here, for that 
the statutes are reasonably clear and 
can be neither extended nor restricted 
by regulations. 

First adverting to the taxes of 1917, 
the Revenue Act of October 3, 1917, 40 
Stat. 300, by Section 201, imposed ex- 


cess profits taxes upon all corporations, | 


in amount certain percentages of their 


income but not to exceed certain per- | 


centages of their invested capital. 
Section 207 defined “‘invested capital’’ 
as consisting amongst other things of 


al] tangibles paid in, all good will bought | 


and paid for with tangibles, and good 
will bought and paid for with corporate 
shares, ‘“‘in an amount not to exceed 20 


per cent of the total shares of the capi- | 


tal stock,” at a value not to exceed value 


at purchase and not to exceed par value | 


of the shares paid for it. 
Good Will Is Capital. 
Although therein is some ambiguity, 
read in the light of prior and subse- 
quent definitions, the intent is that good 
will bought and paid for with shares is 


“invested capital” to the extent of its | 


actual value, but not to exceed the par 
value of the shares paid for it, and 


limited (not in payment but in meas. | 


ure) to 20 per cent of the total shares. 

Che prior law (39 Stat. 1001, Section 
201) included all assets and so, good 
will, in invested capital, an actual cash 
value when paid in, and however bought 
and paid for or otherwise secured. 

In subsequent law (40 Stat. 1092, in 
amount not exceeding the then included 
good will paid in for shares Sec. 326), 
in “Invested capital” in actual cash 
value of the purchase, or the par value 
of the shares paid for it, or 25 per cent 
of the par value of all outstanding 
shares, “whichever is lowest.” 

Both prior and subsequent laws are 


in pari materia, are contemporaneous, | 


and the later law, even as the earlier, is 
of proper consideration to arrive at the 
intent of section 207 aforesaid. (See 
U. S. v. Freeman, 3 How. 556.) 

The exemption claimed 
from the 1917 taxes, is that of Section 
309 (40 Stat. 307), which provides that 
a “‘business having no invested capital 
or not mere than a nominal capital,” 
shall pay a different tax. 


Not Supported By Facts. 

It is clear the claim is not supported 
by the facts. Plaintiff had the good wiil 
for which it paid $30,000 and all 
capital stock. No other value appear- 
ing, the value of its good will is prima 
facie the par value of the shares paid 
and issued fully paid for it. 

And 20 per cent thereof, by Section 
207 included in invested capital, is $6.- 
000, by no means a nominal capital, at 
all times actively employed. 

It may be observed that doubts and 
ambiguities in respect to exemptions 
from taxation, must be resolved against 
the claimant. (Bank of Commerce v. 
Tenn., 161 U. S. 146.) 

Coming to the taxes of 1918, the 
revenue act of February 24, 1919, 40 


Stat. 1057, by Section 301, upon all | 


corporations imposed excess profit taxes, 


admeasured in method like those of | 
Sections 231, 304 exempted all | 


1917. 


“personal service corporations,” and 


section 200 defined such corporation as | 


one “‘whose income is to be ascribed 
primarily to the activities of the princi- 
pal owners or stockholders who are 
themselves regularly engaged in the ac- 
tive conduct of the affairs of the cor- 
poration and in which capital (whether 
Invested or borrowed) is not a mate- 


vial income producing factor; but does | 
any corporation 50 | 


not include 
per centum or more of whose gross in- 
come consists of gains, profits or 
come from trading as a principal.” 
three qualifications are essential 
exemption. 


All 


Claim Is Denied. 


If it be granted that plaintiff possessed | 


the third of them as well as the first, it 
is clear that it did not the second. 

For in 1918 it had ‘invested capital” 
consisting of good will which in the 
eircumstances and by virtue of Section 
S26 supra, was of value $7,500, and 


borrowed money in amount substantial 


by plaintiff | 


its | 


in- | 


to } 


Board of Tax Appeals 
Held Hearing in Case 


Thereafter on the 16th day of Febru- 
ary, 1926, the case came on for hearing 


before the Board of Tax Appeals, the | 


| parties being represented by counsel. At | 


this time the evidence in the case, all of | 
which related to the merits of the con- 


troversy, Was introduced and such argu- 
ments were made as counsel saw fit. The 
hearing was then closed, permission be- 


was done in March and within the time 


It does not appear that all the evidence 
had been submitted, oral arguments 
made, and the hearing closed on Febru- 


ary 3 as in this case, with permission to | 


file briefs thereafter, if the parties saw 
fit. 


Decision Considered 
As No Part of Hearing 


It was there conceded that the word 
“hearing” as used in the statute was not 


meant to embrace the whole proceedings ' 
including the “decision,” for the — | 
“de. | 

| cision” was no part of the “hearing.” It | 
was held, however, that unless it ap- | 
peared that “the whole proceeding was | 
concluded before the passage of the Act | 
[I'eb, 26, 1926], so that it only remained | 
a review in the | 


of the Act clearly indicated the 


to make the decision,” 
Court of Appeals could be had. 


The court took jurisdiction of the case | 


and thereby inferentially held that, on the 


facts before it, the hearing had not been | 
{ concluded before the passage of the Act, | 


even if a “decision” is not a constituent 
partof the hearing. 
that case and the deduction from them 
we are not concerned. 

It seems to us that on the facts in the in- 
stant case the proceeding was concluded 
on the afternoon of February 16, 1926, 
when the record states the hearing was 
closed. At that time all the evidence 
had been introduced, oral arguments 


| made and the case submitted, with per- 


| mission, if the parties saw fit, to there- 


ing given to the respective parties to sub- | 


mit written briefs by March 15, 1926, 
which was done. 

On October 26, 1926, the Board made 
findings of fact and rendered an opinion, 
in which it held that none of the profits 
invloved were taxable at the rates pre- 
scribed for the year 1917; and on Febru- 
ary 5, 1927, it entered an order or de- 


| after file written briefs. 


In its technical legal sense the words 
hearing includes the introduction of evi- 


| dnece, the arguments of counsel and the 


cision that Curran’s deficiency tax for | 


1917 was $135,001.16. It is this order or 


decision that the Commissioner seeks to | 


have reviewed by this writ of error. 


The errors assigned go to the merits | ; 
> : | contentions of the parties. 


We think that this is its meaning here ; 


of the controversy, the Commissioner's 
contention being that the distribution of 
earnings or profits, declared by the direc- 


| tors of the Gillette Safety Razor Com- | 


pany, December 12, 1916, and paid to 
| Curran, January 15, 1917, were distribu- 


| tions of earnings or profits of that com- | 


pany for the year 1917 and not for the 
year 1916, as decided by the Board, and 
were subject to the rates prescribed for 
the year 1917. 

We are met, however, at the outset 
with the objection that this court 
without jurisdiction over the case. Our 
jurisdiction is challeged on the ground 
that when the provisions of section 283 
| (j) of the Revenue Act of February 26, 
| 1926 (44 Stat. 65), are properly con- 


is | 


decree of the court (Joseph Dry Goods | 
Co. v. Hecht. 120 Fed. 760; 2 Born Law | 


Dictionary 1429; 10 Encyl. p. 1 and p. 8), 


but it must be conceded that the word | 


was not used in that sense in section 285 
(j) for there it manifestly does not in- 
clude the “decision” of the case. 
commonly accepted it is understood to 
mean a proceeding before a tribupnal 
where evidenec is presented and oral ar- 
gument made, presenting the respective 


and the one Congress had in mind in en- 
acting the section. Light is thrown on 
this question by considering the situation 
presented to Congress at the time of the 
passage of the Act of 1926. 

The Board of Tax Appeals then ex- 
isted. 5 
to decide tax appeals. Rev. Act, 1924, 
sec. 900 (a). It was authorized to estab- 
lish its own rules of evidence and proced- 
ure. Rev. Act, 1924, sec. 900 (h). 

Consequently it was not restricted by 


legal rules of evidence, but could receive | 


| such evidence as seemed to it worthy of 
| credit, though not measuring up to the 


strued and applied to the facts in this | 


case, no right of review exists. 

Section 1001 (a) of the Revenue Act 
| of 1926 provides: 

“Sec. 1001 (a). The decision of the 
Board rendered after the enactment of 
this Act (except as provided in subdi- 
vision (j) of Sec. 283 ...) may be re- 
viewed by a Circuit Court of Appeals, or 
the Court of Appeals of the District of 


Columbia, as hereinafter provided, if a ! 


petition for such a review is filed by 
either the Commissioner or the taxpayer 
within six months after the decision is 
rendered.” 

Section 283 (j) reads as follows: 

“In cases within the scope of subdi- 


vison (b) .... of this section where any ' 
hearing before the Board has been held | 
| a tax controversy had arisen under the 


after the enactment of the Act and the 


| decision is rendered after the enactment | 
| of this Act, such decision shall, for the | 


| purposes of this title, be considered to 
have become final upon the date when it 
is rendered and neither party shall have 
any right to petition for a review of the 
decision. 
“The Commissioner may, within one 


year from the time the decision is ren- | 


| dered, begin a proceeding in court for the 


allowed by the Board, unless the statu- 
tory period of limitations properly ap- 
plicable thereto has expired before the 
appeal is taken to the Board... In any 
such proceeding by the Commissioner or 
| in any suit by the taxpayers for a refund, 
the findings of the Board shall be prima 
facie evidence of the facts therein 

stated.” 
It is conceded that the present case 


collection of any part of the amount dis- | 


| were prescribed. 


, falls within the scope of subdivision (b) | 


' of section 283, to wit: That before the 
enactment of the Act of 1926, Curran ap- 
| pealed to the Board of Tax Appeals under 
subdivision (a) of section 274 of the 
Revenue Act of 1924 and that his appeal 
Was pending before the Board at the time 
{| 0: the enactment of the Act of 1926. 
rhe question, therefore, is whether the 
| decision of the Board of Tax Appeals was 
| final and nonreviewable, 
Commissioner to bring a suit and be 
heard de novo as to his right to recover 
any part of the amount disallowed by 
the Board, subject to the findings of 
the Board being used against him as 
prima facie evidence of the facts so 
found: or is open to review before this 
court because, before the passage of the 
Revenue Act of 1926, the hearing con- 


| had before the Board of Tax appeals. 
Our attention has been called to the 

case of Chicago Ry. Equipment Co. v. 

Blair, 20 Fed. (2d) 10 (The United States 


| in which the construction and application 
of section 283 (j) was under considera- 
tion. It appeared in that case that evi- 
dence had been taken before the Board 
on February 2 and 3, 1926, and 45 days 
given in which to file briefs and submit 
| proposed findings of fact; and that this 


and sufficient to enable it to make pur- 
chases as a principal in amount $143.- 
593, of a gross profit of $5,453, or 13 
per cent of its total gross profit for that 
year. 

Obviously, both said invested capital 
and borrowed money were active in the 
i business, and were “material income pro- 
ducing factors.” 

It follows that plaintiff’s claim of 
exemption from the taxes of 1918 fails. 
roe as does that from the taxes of 

Judgment for defendant. 

December 23, 1927, 


i de novo on issues of fact and law (sec. | 


and left the | 


legal standard. No appeal from or right 
of review of the Board’s decision was 
provided. 

The parties, therefore, did not con- 
template an appeal, and there was no 
occasion for their saving their rights by 


way of exceptions to evidence and re- | 


quests for findings and rulings, to be pre- 
served in a record on appeal. The hearing 


before the Board was at that time little | 


more than a preliminary skirmish, a run 


for luck. For either party, if dissatified | 
with the decision, could bring a court } 
action and try the matter de novo (Rev. ' 


Act, 1924), sections 274 (b), 900 (a), the 


Board’s findings of fact being prima facie | 


evidence against the loosing party. 
Section 900 (9). 


Act of 1924, and a hearing before the 


Board, under the provisions of that Act, | 
had been heid before the passage of the | 


Act of 1926, and the decision of the 
Board was rendered after its passage. 


The Revenue Act of 1926 radically | 
changed the situation from what it had | 


previously been. By it the Courts of Ap- 
peals were given exclusive juridiction to 


review the decision of the Board (sec. | 


1003), except as to the class of cases 
provided for in section 283 (j). In fur- 


therance of this the Courts of Appeals | 


were authorized to adopt rules for the 
preparation of the record for review 
(sec. 1001 (b) ); the hearings before the 


Board were to be stenographically re- | 


defined rules of evidence 
44 Stat. p. 107, sec. 


ported; and 
907 (a). 

It took away the right of a party ag- 
grieved by a decision of the Board to 
bring a court action and have a trial 


284 (d), and limited his right to a re- 
view of the Board’s decision in the Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals on questions of law 
only. Avery v. Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, 22 Fed. (2d), 6; (The United 
States Daily, Yearly Index Page 2622, 
Vol. I1); Brown v. Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue, C. C. A., 5th Cire., Dec. 
2, 1927; (sec. 1003 (b) ). 


Purpose of Congress 


| Considered by Court 


templated by section 283 (j) had not been | 


It is beyond question that Congress 
d in mind the situation which this 
change would produce, and recognized 
the injustice of substituting an appeal 
on questions of law only, for a new trial 


on questions of fact and law, in any case | 


| where the parties had already presented 


Daily, Yearly Index Page 1414, Vol. IT), | 


their proofs before the Board, relying 
upon their right, if aggrieved by the 
decision, to bring a court action and 
more thoroughly present their case; and 
recognized that the parties, in cases al- 
ready tried before the Board under the 
old Act, had no occasion to request rul- 
ings and take exception to their refusal 
and to the admission or rejection of evi- 
dence, which they would have done had 
they been aware of the right of appeal 
provided by the new Act and the depriva- 
tion of their right to a new trial. 

To hold that no hearing was held be- 
fore February 26,'1926, where briefs were 
filed subsequent to that date, would de- 
feat the intention of Congress in enact- 
ing section 283 (j). The mere filing of 


| briefs after that date did not alter the 


| state of the record. 


the mischief which Congress was provid- 

ing against in section 283 (j) existed. 
The proceeding is dismissed for want 

of jurisdiction. : 
February 4, 1928, 


For all that appears the case may | 
| have been left open and not intended to 

be closed until the expiration of the 45 | 
| days within which the briefs and pro- | 


With the facts in; 


As | 


It was created by the Act of 1924 | 


A trial de novo is | 


what Congress saved to the parties by ° 
section 283 (j) of the Actof 1926, where | 


Whether briefs were | 
filed before of after February 26, 1926, | 


Inventories 


eS 


| Inventory Need Not Include M arket Value 
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no gross income within the meaning 
of section 244 (a) of the Revenue 
Act of 1921. 

2. Commissioner’s disallowance of 
a deduction of certain real estate 
taxes upon the property, paid by the 
petitioner after the foreclosure sale, 
approved. 


Guy C. Earl, Petitioner, v. 
sioner. Docket No. 7873. 
Salary and fees of petitioner, a 
resident of California, are taxable 
to him notwithstanding the fact that 
he had agreed to divide them with 
his wife. 
Albert F. Gallum, Trustee for the Estate 
of Franklin P. Mann, Petitioner, rv. 
Commissioner; John S. Lawsovi, Peti- 


| John Aspinwall Hadden, Jr., and Alex- 
ander Torrance, Executors of the 
Estate of Marie Torrance Hadden, | 
Petitioners, v. Commissioner. Docket 
No. 9421. 

Charitable Deductions.—Decedent 
bequeathed a portion of her resid- 
uarv estate to charity and the Com- 
missioner in fixing the amount of the 
deduction to be allowed in deter- 
mining the net taxable estate, deter- 
mined the decedent’s residuary es- 
tate by deducting, inter alia, from 
the gross estate, inheritance or 
transfer taxes. Held, that the chari- 
table bequests deductible from the 
gross estate in determining the net 
taxable estate should be deducted 
without diminution on account of any 
State inheritance or transfer taxes. 


“Oscar K. Eysenbach, Petitioner, v. Coim- 

missioner. Docket No. 21107. 

(1) Year of loss on stock of a cor- 
poration determined. 

(2) Loss incurred in certain min- 
ing operation held to be a “net loss 
under Section 204 of the Revenue 
Act of 1921. 

(3) Where taxpayer leased for 
the term of 99 years a plot of ground 
on which stood a building and where 
under the terms of the lease the 
lessee was to raze the building and 
erect a more costly one and where 
the lessee, after paying the rent for 
one year, forfeited his rights, and 
the taxpayer recovered possession in 
1923 and in the same year sold the 
property; held, that a loss was not 
sustained in the year the building was 
yazed, but that in computing the 
gain from the sale, the depreciated 
value of the old building, less 1-99th 
of the depreciated value recovered, 
was a part of the cost of the prop- 
erty. 

| *|Villiam I. Paulson and Charles H. 
Paulson, Executors of the Estate of 
Peder Paulson, Petitioners, v. Com- 
missioner. Docket No. 13571. 

The owner, now deceased, of an oil 
and gas lease unconditionally as- 
signed certain undivided interests 
therein to his chlidren. The assignees 
received all production from the in- 
terests so assigned. Held, that the 
income bay | from such produc- 
tion is not taxable to the assignor, 


The Broadview Savings & Loan Co., 
Petitioner, v. Commissioner. Docket 
No. 6425. 

The petitioner corporation held 
not to be exempt from taxation as 
a building and loan association. 


John Hancoclh: Mutual Life Insurance | 
Company, Petitioner, v. Commissioner. 
Docket No. 9047. 

1. A life insurance company which 
forecloses a mortgage upon which 
both principal and interest are due 
and unpaid and buys in the mort- 
gaged property for the fact value of 
the mortgage, has received thereby 


Commis- 


Pritzilaff, Petitioner, v. 
Mathilda W. Berger, 


Commvissioner: 
Petitioner, v. 
tioner, v. Commissioner; Ws 
Herzog, Petitioner, v. 
Docket Nos. 6101, 
and 6245. 

The seizure by the Alien Property 
Custodian of the United States of 
securities of American citizens in 
1918 under the facts of this case 
constituted a loss which was at least 


Philip 


| Mr. Coolidge Still Hopes 
Tax Bill Will Be Enacted 
[Continued from Page 1.) 
tion while in another way it does not. 

Had the bill been reported out of the 
Senate Finance Committee immediately 
following its passage by the House and 
passed by the Senate in accordance with 
the recommendations of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, Andrew W. Mellon, it | 
would, the President feels, have been | 
helpful, 

However, because of a very wide 
divergence of opinion relative to the | 
; amount that taxes could be reduced, it | 

did not appear to be possible to do other- | 


wise than wait until after March 15 to 
see what the tax returns will be. Viewed | 
from that angle, the delay probably en- 
hances the probability of a tax bill at | 
this session of Congress. 


Eighty-one 


Favorable Report Voted 
On Nomination of Judge 


The Senate Committee on the Judi- 
ciary in a _ recent executive session | 
ordered favorable reports to the Sen- | 
ate on the nominations of Charles J. 
Riley, of Missouri, to be Federal District | 
Attorney for the Panama Canala Zone, 
| and Warren B. Burrows, of Connecticut, | 

to be United States District Judge, Dis- 

trict of Connecticut. 
The action of the committee was an- 
; nounced through the office of Senator 


Norris (Rep.),-of Nebrs . iy es! 
me AMeD,) of Riobraske shalmen 


| livered the opinion of the court. 


| 1920. 


Commissioner; Walter J. Berger, Peti- | 


Commissioner. | 
6108, 6109, 6110, 


years ago; 


born. Only eighty-one years! But such! 


busy—such useful years! 


Within this era, electricity has become 
} 


the servant of home and industry, and 


‘Avrwonen Srameiirs ONY ‘Ann ParstNTen Ieaety, Berna 


PuBLIsHED WitTHoUuT COMMENT BY 


Tus Unirep States DatLy 


Appeals 


For Each Article If Cost Has Been Shown 


| Court Holds Arbitrary Deduction Amounted to Denial of 


‘Taxpayer’s Right to Support Its Claim. 


| S. G. SAMPLE CoMPANY, LIMITED, PETI- | 


TIONER, V. COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL 


' 


oF APPEALS FOR THE FIFTH CIRCUIT. | 


No. 5211. 
The Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
rejected a deduction by the petitioner 


} herein by which the taxpayer’s inven- 
; tory was reduced 25 per cent from the | 


value there shown, the reduction being 


| claimed to accurately represent the de- 
crease in value of petitioner’s stock of | . 
. | decline was such that the market value 


merchandise between the date of pur- 
chase and date of inventory. 


This decision was affirmed by 


tion being made from the aggregate 


\ A ; amount of the costs of the items listed. 
REVENUE, RESPONDENT. CIRCUIT COURT | 


Evidence adduced before the Board of 
Tax Appeals was without conflict to the 


| effect that the method adopted by the pe- 


titioner In taking the inventory is the 
one generally used by retail merchants, 
that all the classes of goods included ix. 
petitioner’s stock greatly decreased in 


|} market value after they were purchased, 


the | 
| Board of Tax Appeals, but on review | 


by the Circuit Court of Appeals for the | 


| Fifth Circuit, the finding was reversed, 
| the appellate court ruling that to arbi- | 


trarily reject the deduction amounted to | 


| a denial of the taxpayer’s right to sub- | 
| mit evidence in support of its claim. 


Edwin T. Merrick, Ralph J. Schwartz | 
' tories is necessary in order clearly to de- 
Mabel Walker Wilebrandt, Ast. Atty. | 


| and Morris B. Redmann for Petitioner. 


Charest, Genl. Counsel, Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue, for Respondent. 


Before Walker, Bryan and Foster, Cir- 


| Genl., L. W. Scott, Office of Genl. Counsel, | 
| Bureau of Internal Revenue, and C. M. 


cuit Judges. Walker, Circuit. Judge, de- | 


The full 
text follows: 


of the action of the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue in increasing petition- 


| er’s taxable income for the year 1920 in 


the amount of $12,078.52 by adding that 


| clearly reflecting the income.” 
' 


the rate of decline being in different 
classes of goods, and that the average 


of the stock of goods on December 30, 
1920, was at least 25 per cent less than 
the cost thereof. 


Commissioner Prescribes 


Basis for Inventories 


The Revenue Actof 1918 contains the 
following: 

“Sec. 203. That whenever in the opin- 
ion of the Commissioner the use of inven- 


termine the income of any taxpayer, in- 
ventories shall be taken by such taxpayer 
upon such basis as the Commissioner, 
with the approval of the Secretary, may 
prescribe, as conforming as nearly as 
may be to the best accounting practice 
in the trade or business and as most 
40 Stat. 


| 1060. 
The petitioner, a Louisiana corporation | 


| engaged in the retail merchandise busi- | 
| ness, dealing in hardware, shoes, cloth- 
| ing, dry goods and groceries, by appeal 
| to the Board of Tax Appeals complained 


| amount to the total amount of petitioner’s | 


inventory of goods or merchandise on | 


; hand at December 31, 1920, as shown on } 


petitioner’s original return for the vear | 


10 ei aie! 


| Inventory of Petitioner 
| Increased 25 Per Cent 


That amount was 25 per cent of the 


inventory of goods on hand on December 


| total cost of goods shown on petitioner's | 


51, 1920, which was inventoried at cost | 


less than 25 per cent. 


| hand at the close of that calendar year 
| had been purchased in 1920, 1919, and | 
; some in earlier years. 


; and opinion of the Board of Tax Appeals 
| that its approval of the disallowance of 
| the deduction from cost was based on the | 


fact that the inventory as taken did not 


| state separately cost and value of each 
| item, only the cost of each item being 
| separately stated, the 25 per cent deduc- 
tioner, v. Commissioner; Frederick C. | - - a —- 


equal to the amount of dividends re- 
ceived in 1918, 

Decisions marked (*) have been 
designated by the Board of Tax 
Appeals as involving new principles 
und will be printed in full text 
in this or subsequent issues. Sub- 
scribers who are interested in any 
decision not so designated should 
write to the Inquiry Division, The 
United States Daily. 


Merchandise on | 


A regulation prescribed pursuant to 
that provision requires the taxpayer to 
take his inventory at “(a) cost, (b) 
market, whichever is lower.” Reg. 45, 
Art. 1582. So far as we are advised there 
was no prescribed requirement as to de- 
scribing or identifying articles listed 
further than by naming them and stating 
number and cost, or as to the manner of 
ascertaining or disclosing market value 
when the inventory is taken at market. 

A list of the articles contained in a 
stock of merchandise, stating as to each 
item the name, number and cost thereof, 
is an inventory, and is not kept from be- 
ing an invetory taken at market because 
a separate marekt value is not assigned 
to each article, and the market value of 
the stock was arrived at by a percentage 
deduction from the cost of the stock as a 
whole. Southern Fire Insurance Co. v. 
Knight, 52 L. R. A. 70; Wood v. Ewer 


| Co., 14 Fed. (2d), 995. 


It cannot reasonably be said that it is 


| ingapable of being proved by evidence 
It appears from the findings of fact } 


that at a given time there had been such 
a change in the market values of the 
articles comprising a retail merchant’s 
stock, consisting of hardware, shoes, 
colthing, dry goods and groceries, that 


| the market value of the stock at that 


time could be arrived at with reasonable 
accuracy by adding to or deducting from 


| the total cost of the stock a stated per- 
! centage of such cost. 


The effect of the ruling in question was 
to deprive the petitioner of the opportun- 
ity to prove by competent evidence that 
the market value of its stock on Decem- 


| ber 31, 1920, was 25 per cent less than 
: the cost of that stock shown by an in- 
ventory thereof taken in the customary 


|} way. 
| ous. 


We think that ruling was errone- 
Because of that error the order or 


| judgment under review is reversed. 


January 23, 1928, 


Useful Years 


on February 


the world has developed anew: But 
eleventh; Thomas Alva Edison , was with all its mighty stimulation of this' 
progress; electricity remains one of 
the few modern necessities that have 
not increased in cost. 


A wonderful age; this—with new and 
greater things yet to 


come! 


ENERAL ELECTRIC 
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States DAwy 


Agriculture 


Agricultural Groups 


Urged to Agree on 


Bill for Farm Relief | 


Approval of Haugen Meas- | 


ure Is Predicted Unless 
Differences Are Com- 
promised. 
[Continued from Page 1.1 


should know that their leaders are here 
before this Committee in disagreement.” 


Representative Clarke (Rep.), of Fraser, | 
N. Y., supported Mr. Kincheloe’s posi- | 


tion, saying: “We must think in terms 


of the farmer, not of their organiza- | 


tion.” 


Farm Groups Have Conferred. 
Asked whether the National Grange 
had ever attempted to reach a compro- 
mise with other farm organizations, Mr. 
Taber explained that the Grange had 


conferred with the only other two na- | 


tional groups, the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation and the Farmers Union. 
The legislative programs of all three, he 
stated, were in harmony, with the ex- 


ception of farm relief and the Muscle | 


Shoals project. 

“You disagree on the two projects most 
important to American agriculture,” Mr. 
Kincheloe pointed out. “Why is there 
such a bad feeling existing among the 
leaders of some of the big farm organi- 
zations? I understand the president of 
the University of Illinois, David Kinley, 
was so intimated by certain farm groups 
that he would hardly let Professor 
Charles IL. Stewart come and testify be- 
fore the Committee in favor of the de- 
benture plan. How will the farmer get 
relief if such feeling exists between farm 
organizations that an attempt is made to 
intimidate the president of a large uni- 
versity? How can you hope for any help 
if you come here so divided?” 

“The farmer going to get relief 
just as soon as the ieaders of farm or- 
ganizations forget politics and forget 
selfishness,” replied Mr. Taber. “There 
is no bad feeling in the Grange, nor be- 
tween ourselves and any other organiza- 
tion. There are no politics in the Grange, 
though there is some selfishness. How- 
ever, I think there is more hope for legis- 
lation than you realize, Mr. Kincheloe.” 


Threat Is Charged. 
Continuing Mr. Kincheloe’s remarks 
on “intimidation,” Mr. Clarke said that 
he had heard one of the leaders of a farm 
organization say in the committee room 
that he “would hang on a nail the poli- 


Moning skin of a certain committee mem- 
per. 


it 


“T am not here to criticize the Farm 


Bureau or the Farmers Union,” Mr. 
Taber said. “I am stating that the 
Grange is ready to meet any organiza- 
tion on a fair compromise. There are 
two leading difficulties which tend to pre- 
vent agreement. In the first.place, ne- 
tional organizations have many members 
who are purchasers of the commodities 
on which we are attempting to raise the 
price. In the second place, there are 
politics and outside influence.” 

Mr. Andresen asked Mr. Taber if he 
was _ willing, in the course of the next 
week, to attempt to get together with 
other organizations and unite on a bill. 

“We have been ready for a year,” re- 
plied Mr. Taber. “But we are not ready 
to compromise if the compromise is sim- 
ply to sign on the dotted line for the 
equalization fee and the whole McNary- 
Haugen bill. Our only cause for ap- 
pearing here and asking this legislation 
is the fact that we think it the cheapest 
simplest method ,of raising agriculture 
to a level with transportation, labor, and 
industry.” 

Under operation of the equalizati 
fee, Mr. Taber declared, to Tee ce 
farmer 3112 cents a bushel above the 
world price for wheat the American 
consumer would pay 42 cents more than 


the world price on the 600,000,000 


bushels consumed domestically, or $252,- | 


000,000. Due to evasions and collec- 


tion costs, he said, the farmer would ac- | 


tually get much less than 314% cents. 
By the debenture pian, Mr. Taber 
said, the public would pay 311% cents 
more than the world price for the 600,- 
000,000 bushels, or $189,000,000, while 
those who received the most benefits 
under the tariff would pay 3114 cents 
canane tena bushels exported, or 
$63, 5 making a 252 
000,000. ee 


Proceedings 
of the 


Court of Customs 
Appeals 


February 14, 1928. 


_ Present: Presiding Judge William J. 
Graham, and Associate Judges James F. 
Smith, Orion M. Barber, Oscar E. Bland 
and Charles S. Hatfield. 

Nos. 2908 and 2962. 1. 
and U. S. v. James W. 
nussion of additional 
Dismissed upon motion 

No. 3010. United 


S. v. Prager Co., 
White & Co. Re- 
duties—timeliness. 
ot appellant. 

States v. Stone & 
Downer Co., et al. Asbestos shingles. 

Argued by Mr. Charles D. Lawrence for 
the appellant, by Mr. Albert Macc. Barnes, 
amicus curiae, and by Mr. Walter KE. 
Flampton for the appellees. 

No. 3014. United States v. 'T. J. MeGrath 
& Co. Entered value—timelinéss, Argued 
by Mr. James R. Ryan for the appellant 
and submitted on brief by appellee. 

No. 3015. The United States Aluminum 
Company, et al., v. United States. Mer- 
chandise not legally marked—aluminum. 
Argued by Mr. Edward P. Sharretts for 
the appellants by Mr. Fred J. Carter for 
the appellee. 


Production of Meat Declined 


373,000,000 Lbs. in 1927 | 


[Continued from Page 1.) 

ures show a gradual rise each year from 
6,163,000,000 pounds in 1921 to the high- 
or total of 7,458,000,000 pounds in 

During this same five-year period the 
total numbers of beef cattle in the coun- 
try have steadily diminished year by 
year from 34,755,000 to 25,167,000. The 
latest estimate (January 1, 1928) shows 
a still further drop to 23,378,000. All of 
this indicates that instead of getting our 
beef from the natural increase of the 
herd we have been consuming the herd 
itself at an alarming rate. 

It is, therefore, not surprising that 
beef production fell off 626,000,000 
pounds last year, and although imports 
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Wheat 


Selection of Settlers for Irrigated Lands 
Declared to Be Chief Reclamation Problem 


The great probrem of reclamation is 


to make sure that when works are com- | 


| pleted the land will be settled and the 
fields will be farmed, and to that end 


j ducers, not before. 


of beef at the same time increased from ' 


41,000,000 pounds to 82,000,000 pounds, 
tthe amount was not sufficient to affect 


| representative men on reclamation proj- 
ects have been called together in Wash- 
| ington, the Commissioner of Reclamation, 
Dr. Elwood Mead, told the conference on 
} reclamation in an address at its opening 
; session at the Department of the In- 
terior on February 14. 


The conference, attended by about 200 
men interested in reclamation in the 
southwestern States, under the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, was told by Dr. 
Mead that the outstanding question to 
| be discussed was that of “What Federal 
| reclamation should include.” Dr. Mead 

said that the conference had been called 
| “to consider whether leveling land and 
| building houses is not as much a part 
| of reclamation as building reservoirs and 

excavating canals.” Settlers can not 
provide all the needed money any more 
than they can build the canals, he said. 

The full text of Dr. Mead’s address 
follows: 
| The Federal reclamation act includes 
| building irrigation works and selecting 
| settlers for the public land under them. 

If the land is all irrigated and the water 

all used the Government gets its pay- 

ments and irrigators prosper. If irriga- 
tion lags and the water is not used, the 

Government and the pioneer settlers 

both lose money. Solvency and settle- 
| ments go together in reclamation, but 

under the iaw as it now stands the 

Reclamation Bureau lacks authority to 

help effectively in both settlement and 


le 
| States Refused 
| To Give Help 
For the last three years all connected 
with reclamation have been worrying 


over this limitation on our efforts. Two 
years ago a conference was held here 


to consider how this help to development | 


! 

| 

} 

could be provided. At that time we 

thought the States might be induced to 

give some aid. We now know that this 

| cannot be obtained. 

| Taking money from the reclamation 

| fund to heip improve farms has not met 

| with favor in Congress. It would be a 
relief if we could cease asking for it, 

| but when we consider letting matters 
drift we are confronted with the fact 
that on the Milk River, Lower Yellow- 

| stone and Belle Fourche projects, canals 

| built and ready to provide water for 16 

| years are largely unused. 

The land under them is good. Farm- 
ers grow as fine sugar beets under all 
three projects as can be grown any- 
where. It is a great country for dairy- 
ing and lamb fattening, but last year 
not one-third of the land under these 
| projects was irrigated, and not half of 
| the water was used. For 15 years these 
| works have been operated at a loss. 

That is not all. Each of these projects 
| has a beet sugar factory. 


; need more beets. To grow them more 
| settlers are needed. Settlement is as 


important to these factories as it- is to | 


} reclamation. 


Down in the southwest, under the 


' Yuma project the setiled portion is giv- | 


| ing great returns, but it has a Mesa 
; division undeveloped and with high de- 
| velopment costs. Only 1,066 acres out 
of its 45,000 acres are now being 
| irrigated. The problem there is not more 
| water or markets but more settlers and 
{| more farms. Until they are obtained, 
| irigation will be carried on at a loss. 
The settled and developed farms of 
; the Orlando, Calif., project are valuable 
| and prosperous, but after 15 years’ op- 
| eration, out of the 20,000 acres, 4,000 
still await settlement and irrigation. This 
year the Government in cooperation with 
| the railroads and the local chamber of 
commerce, is trying to complete the set- 
tlement. Individual land owners have 
not been able to do this. 


| Riverton Project 
Operated at Loss 


! On the Riverton project in Wyoming, 

$3,000,000 has been spent on irrigation 
' works; 20,000 acres are supplied with 
| water and have been for three years, but 


| all we have to show for this expenditure | 
| are 10 irrigated farms, comprising 450 | 


F ine Paper unerringly 
labels your letters 


“IMPORTANT!” 


| acres, and a large annual loss in operat- 
| ing expenses. The project needs a beet 


| sugar factory, but must have more set- ' 
1 


| tlers to secure it. 


A little farther north in Wyoming is 
| the Willwood division of the Shoshone : 
It is an unusually fine piece | 


project. 
of land and the works to irrigate it, in- 
| cluding its pro rata share of the cost 


; of Shoshone storage reservoir, have cost ! 
| $950,000.. We are trying to get settlers | 
Settlers on the | 


| but it is a slow process. 
land lack money to do what is needed. 
The contrast between the splendid diver- 
| sion dam and canal and the shacks go- 
| ing up on the farms, shows that the 
essential part of reclamation has not 
! been provided for. 


The stumbling block to development is | 


| the gap between canals and homes. To 
| change idle land into farms requires 
| money. Forty-five per cent of those who 


| apply for farms have less than $2,500 | 


| in capital, 


Not 10 per cent have $5,000 
| capital. 


| to make their farms going concerns. 


The Reclamation Bureau has authority 
to build the canals but it has no author- | 


ity to level land so that water can be 
used. It can select settlers on public 
but not on private land. It has no 
authority to build houses, which are as 
necessary as headgates. 


The settler with $2,000 will need $3,000 | 


; or $4,000 more to complete the develop- 
| ment of his farm, but there is no place 
be can obtain it. We have tried to get 
| the State to furnish this money. 
| know money for development can not be 

borrowed from local banks, or from the 

Federal Land Bank. The local interest 


| 


onference Held on Method of Obtaining Funds to Put 
Idle Farms on Profitable Operating Basis. 


gate 500,000 new acres, of which 300,000 
acres require settlers. The works of the 
Owyhee project will cost $18,000,000. 


When all the land under that project is | 
growing crops, it will be a success be- | 
cause it is a splendid tract of land, but | 


until the land is settled and properly cul- 
tivated, the investment will not be worth 
8 cents, to the Reclamation Bureau or the 
country as a whole. The great problem 
then of reclamation is to make sure that 
when works are completed, the land will 
be settled and the fields will be farmed. 


Problem Is to Assure 
Settlement of Lands 
This conference has been called to dis- 


cuss this situation, to consider whether | 


leveling land and buliding houses is not 
as much a part of reclamation as build- 
ing reservoirs and excavating canals. If 
we don’t use reclamation funds for this 
purpose, how we can obtain them? Set- 
tlers can not provide all the needed 


money and more than they can build the | 


canals. ; 
Whatever we do means a_ radical 

change in present policies, but we live 

in a changing world. For years, Henry 


| Ford made one kind of a car and sold all 


Those fac- | 
tories are losing money because they | 


On an average it takes from | 
| $6,000 to $10,000 to do the things needed | 


We | 


rate is higher than agriculture will stand. | 
It practically means ruin to borrow at | 


local rates. The Federal Land Bank will 


loan money when farms are income pro- | 


What we need is 
money for farm development. 

We are spending $56,000,000 con- 
structing works to provide water to irri- 


the situation materially. The shorter 
supply of beef naturally caused the per 


| 


capita consumption to suffer a sharp | 


drop during the year from 63.4 pounds 
to 58.0 pounds. 

The production and consumption of 
veal in 1927 followed a similar trend 
to that of beef, although the changes 
appear less pronounced owing to the 


much smaller quantity involved. 


he made. When conditions changed, he 
had a rebuild his works or go out of 
business. When I was a boy, settlers 
in new towns got their water from cis- 
terns and their lights from a kerosene 
can. The modern town must have a 
water works, and an electric light plant. 

We have come to realize that the eco- 
nomics of reclamation are as impor- 
j tant as its engineering. We have 


| dropped the old idea that anybody can | 


| succeed as a settler. We know that the 
successful settler must be a good farmer. 


| He must have experience and a certain | 


amount of capital. We can not require 
them to have all the capital they will 


need, because if we did we would cut | 
If we re- | 
quire them to have enough capital to | 


off the supply of settlers. 


| underwrite the money needed to develop 
their farm, we should provide from some 
source the remainder of the development 
cost. Until we do this, we have not 
| thought reclamation out to a final con- 


clusion, nor do we deal fairly by settlers. | 


The original conception that reclama- 

| tion would be confined to irrigating pub- 
lic land has had to be set aside. Teday 
and in the future more than half the 
land of our reclamation projects is and 
will be privately owned. Privately owned 


land has to be paid for, and that adds | 


Where land 
is privately owned we have to build 


to the cost of reclamation. 


them out to fit the contours of the coun- 
try. In 
so we are confronted by the problem of 
credit and of how we are to coordinate 
the development and settlement of these 
privately owned lands. 


Eradication of Tuberculosis 


The results of cooperative tuberculosis 
| eradication work up to January 1, 1928, 
recently given in a summary issued by 


ease, the Department of Agriculture. 
The statement follows in full text: 

Following are totals for the United 
States, representing the status of various 
lines of work at the beginning of 1928: 

Cattle under supervision, 19,299,094; 
in accredited herds, 2,024,505; on wait- 
ing list for testing, 4,103,396. 


Cattle tested during December, 1927, | 


935,984; reactors detected in December, 
18,966. 


Counties recognized as modified ac- | 


credited areas (infection not more than 
13 per cent), 436; towns having not more 
than % per cent infection, 16. 


The work of’ tuberculin testing has | 


| been going forward with unusual rapid- 
| ity in recent months. The number of 
cattle tested monthly has ranged from 
about 900,000 to more than a million. 
The large number of cattle on the wait- 
ing list to be tested is regarded as evi- 
dence of the desire of livestock owners 
to avail themselves of the oportunity 
to free their herds from tuberculosis. 


doing this we waste money | 


hen to serve it instead of laying | 
in construction and in future operation, ; 


In Cattle Is Progressing | 


the Bureau of Animal Industry, show | 
unusual progress in combating this dis- | 


Reclamation 


| Favorable Balance 


| Of Trade in January 


Larger Than in 1927 


|Exports Exceeded Imports 
by $73,000,000 While Out- 


ward Flow of Gold 
Continued. 


States had a favorable 
January trade balance of $73,000,000, ex- 
porting $411,00,000 worth of merchandise 
| and importing $338,000,000 worth, accord- 
ing to preliminary figures issued by the 
Department of Commerce February 14. 
The favorable balance for January was 
| more than $10,000,000 in excess of the 
| favorable balance for January, 1927. 


The trade balance sheet revealed a 


The United 





| 


| imported in January. This reverses the 


situation of the same month a year ago | 


when exports amounted to $14,890,000 
| and imports to $59,355,000. 

Silver exports during January totaled 
$6,692,000, while imports amounted to 
$6,305,000. 
| of silver were $7,388,000 and 
were $5,151,000. 

Following is a comparative table for 
the seven months ending in January of 
the merchandise and gold and silver 
trade balances with comparisons ex- 


imports 


pressed in thousand of dollars, as issued 


by the Department of Commerce: 
Merchandise 

Exports 

Imports . 


$2,909,292 $3,0 
2,399,419 2,4 


Excess of exports 
Gold 
Exports 
Imports 


223,670 


84,483 


88,862 
149,740 
Excess or exports.. 
Excess of imports.. . 

Silver 
Exports 
Imports . 


139,187 ‘ 

Sas 60,878 
50,276 
37,760 


Excess of exports 9,941 12,516 


Regulations Govern 
Federal Purchases 


| Inspection Provided for De- 
liveries on Consolidated 


Orders. 


| Regulations to govern inspection of 

deliveries of commodities bought in a 
consolidated purchase for various Gov- 
ernment departments and _ establish- 
| ments, have been adopted by the Fed- 


chasing body of the Federal Govern- 
ment, according to a _ bulletin just 
| made public by 
| tor of the United States, Brig. Gen. 
| H. C. Smither. The full text of the 
| statement follows: 
The following general principles, based 
| on fundamentals of economics, and with- 
; out attempt to foresee and provide for 
| every possible request for exception, 
have been adopted by the Federal Pur- 
chasing Board: 

1. The legal duty rests on each de- 
partment or establishment to execute re- 
| ceipt for the actual quantity and quality 
| delivered to it. Determination of quan- 


tity, quality, or both, may be made and , 


| certified to by any agency of the Govern- 
| ment in the absence of any specific law 
| to the contrary. 

2. The inspection for quantity 
| quality should be made without unneces- 
| sary delay. 


| ing for others in a consolidated purchase, 


is unable to determine the quality of the | 


| material, such determination should be 
made for it by some other Federal ac- 
| tivity having adequate facilities, rather 


| than by a commercial activity, and such | 
| inspection shall suffice for the entire de- | 


i livery and for all activities. 


| 4. Should a question arise as to which 
| Federal activity shall make inspection of | 


| a consolidated delivery, it shall be sub- 
| mitted to the Chief Coordinator for de- 
cision. 


You rarely judge men by their appearance alone. 
But all other things being equal, you usually 


place a bit more confidence in people who 


appear neat and well-dressed—people, in short, 


who /ook important. 


make the man.” 


The same applies to stationery. Dis- 
tinctive letterheads on Crane’s Bond make im- 
portant-looking letters as surely as “clothes 


And the continued increase in the use of 


this fine paper for letterheads can only mean 


that business men are coming more and more 
to appreciate the prestige which such paper 


Carries. 


Crane’s Bond—a 100%> new white rag 
paper -— does give distinction to a letter. Ask 
your engraver to submit samples of Crane’s 
Bond. Discover for yourself the feeling of 
quality that seems to emanate from this fine 


paper... 
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Commerce 


‘President Issues Proclamation Raising 
Duty Rates on Imports of Cotton Rag Rugs 


j 


| 


Tariff on “Hit-and-Miss”” Type Is Fixed at 35 Per Cent, 
Based on Domestic Selling Price. 


President Coolidge on February 14 is- 
sued a proclamation invoking the flexible 


| provisions of the Tariff Act to increase | 
the rate of duty on imports of cotton | 
rag rugs of the “hit-and-miss” type at | 


| 35 per cent ad valorem based on the 


continued outward flow of gold, $52,086,- | 
| 000 being exported and $38,320,000 being | 


In January, 1927, the exports | 


21,209 | 
85,690 | 


509,773 519 | 


| eral Purchasing Board, the central pur- | 


the Chief Coordina- | 


and‘ 


3. Whenever a Federal activity, act- 


Crane’s Bond 


CRANE & CO., inc - DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
4 i 


domestic selling price. The proclamation 


in full text, follows: 


Whereas the President upon investiga- | 


tion of said differences in costs of pro- 


duction of rag rugs, composed wholly | 


or in chief value of cotton, of the type 
commonly known as “hit-and-miss, 


wholly or in part the growth or product | 
of the United States and of like or simi- | 


lar articles wholly or in part the growth 
or product of competing foreign coun- 
tries, has thereby found 

That the principal competing country 
is Japan; 


That the duty fixed in said title and | 
| act does not equalize the differences in | 
costs of production in the United States | 
and in said principal competing country, | 


namely, Japan; 


That the differences in costs of pro- 
duction in the 


the rate of 35 per centum ad valorem 
increased by the total maximum increase 
authorized under said section, subdivi- 
sion (a); 

And that said differences in costs of 


production in the United States and the ' 


United States and the | 
| principal competing country are greater 
than the amount of the present duty at | 


principal competing country cannot be 


Rutgers Professor Joins 
Staff of Forestry Station 


Dr. Arthur P. Kelley, assistant pro- 


| fessor of botany at Rutgers University, 


has joined the staff of the Allegheny 


| Forest Experiment Station, of the For- 


equalized by proceeding under the pro- | 


visions of subdivision (a) of said sec- 


tion and act, that is to say, by increas- | 


ing the duiy to the extent of 50 per 


centum of the existing duty applied to | 


the value of the imported article in the 
country of exportation. 
Now, therefore, I, 


Calvin Coolidge, 


President of the United States of Amer- | Maryland 


ica, do hereby determine and proclaim 
that the rate of duty shown by said dif- 


ferences in costs of production of rag | : 

: . | ra tf > ‘ . s r 
rugs, composed wholly or in chief value | the more iundamental aspects of timbe: 
| growing in a region where forest ex- 


of cotton, of the type commonly known 
as “hit-and-miss,’”’ in the United States 


| and in the principal competing country 


necessary to equalize such differences, 


| within the limit provided in said section, 


is the rate of 35 per centum ad valorem 
based and assessed upon the American 


est Service, the Department of Agri- 
culture has just announced. His title 
will be Associate Ecologist. 

The announcement of the Department 
follows in full text: 

The Allegheny Station has established 
headquarters at the University of Penn- 


| sylvania, Philadelphia, and its work in 


| ters 


selling price as defined in subdivision | 


(f) of section 402 of said act, of simi- 


lar rag rugs, composed wholly or in chief | 


; value of cotton, of the type commonly 


known as “hit-and-miss,” manufactured 
or produced in the United States. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto 
set my hand and caused the seal of the 
United States to be affixed. 


of February in the year of our Lord 


_Done at the | 
‘ city of Washington this thirteenth day | 


1928, and of the Independence of the | 


United States of American the 152d. 
(Signed) CALVIN COOLIDGE. 


sentative 


' 


forest research covers the States of 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware and 


Dr. Kelley will be engaged at the ex- 
periment station in a study of some of 


haustion and a large demand for forest 
products combine to make timber grow- 
ing a very vital problem. He is the 
fifth man to join the technical staff of 
the station, which occupied its headquar- 
at 3438 Walnut Street, Philadel- 


> 


phia, on January 3. 


Change in Tariff Rules 
Sought by House Bill 


Revision of Section 484 of the Tariff 
Act of 1922 to permit entry and release 
merchandise from customs custody or 
a certified copy of the original bill of 
lading is provided in a bill (H. R. 10802) 
just introduced in the House by Repre« 
Miller (Rep.), of Seattle, 
Wash. 


Straight to the land of gold 
led the Overland Trail of 49 


—the Overland Route today follows 
that direct pathway 


HE MOST dramatic movement of peoples in 
American history took place in 1849-1850, 
year of the spectacular gold rush to California. 


The bulk of heroic migration entered California 
by the Overland Trail, crossing the lofty Sierra Ne- 
vada range close to Lake Tahoe and Donner Lake. 


When the western link of America’s first railroad 
to the Pacific Coast was completed in 1869—Cen- 
tral Pacific Railroad, forerunner of Southern Pacific 
—it followed this direct route the Land of Gold. 


Southern Pacific's ‘San Francisco Overland Lim- 
ited” today bears you smoothly over that Overland 
Trail of history—over the Rockies, by rail across 
the Great Salt Lake, through the West's wide spaces, 
over the Sierra, past American River Canyon, and 
down across Central California, —63 hours, Chicago 


to San Francisco. 


Only Southern Pacific offers four great 
routes for transcontinental travel 


All four Southern Pacific routes for transcontinental 
travel follow the best natural pathways pioneered 
by frontiersman and covered wagon. In addition to 


OVERLAND ROUTE: 


SUNSET RouTE, New Orleans to San Diego, Los 
Angeles and San Francisco, crossing Louisiana, Texas 
and the great Southwest with its colorful Apache 


Trail Highway. Enters California by its sunniest ap- 
proach. This is the route of the “Sunset Limited,” 


famed around the world. 


GOLDEN STATE RoutTE, the direct line from Chicago 
to Southern California via Kansas City, following the 
Longhorn Trail of song and story to El Paso, where it ef- 
fects juncture with Svaset Route straight for Los Angeles (or 
San Diego via Carriso Gorge). No train excels the dis- 


In the historic winter of 1849-50, for @ thousand 
miles over prairie and mountain, one pioneer camp- 


fire twinkled to another along the Overland Trail, 


tinguished “Golden State Limited.” None is faster, Chi- 
cago and the Midwest to Southern California, 


SHASTA Route, from the Pacific Northwest into Cali- 
fornia via Portland and Crater Lake, for travelers to the 
Coast by Northern Railroads, This route, of outstanding 


scenic interest, follows the pioneer Oregon-California 
stage coach line. It offers theCascade,”” notable new train. 


You can go one route, return another, and see the whole 
Pacific Coast. Stop over anywhere, 


Write your name and address in margin, tear off and 
mail to E. W. Clapp, Traffic Manager, Dept. T-2, Room 
1022, 310 S. Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, for folder, 
“How Best to See the Pacific Coast.”’ 


uthern Pacific © 


NEW YORK 


WASHINGTON, D.C, 
100 Southern, Bldg. 
A. J. Poston, General Agent 


531 Fifth Ave., ac 44th St 


Old Delmonico corner 


165 Broadway 
0th Floor 


H. H. Gray, General Agent, Passenger Dept. 
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Trackage Rights 


Senator Walsh Opposes Plan to Refer 


Utilities Inquiry to Trade Commission 


Declares Body Lacks 
Authority for Action 


Law Is Said to Prevent Investi- 
gation By It of Finan- 
cing Methods. 


The Senate began debate on Feb- 
ruary 13 on the Walsh resolution 
(S 8&3) providing for an investiga- 
tion of public utilities, and publica- 
tion of the stenographic transcript 
was begun in the issue of February 
1}. Senator Walsh of Montana had 
the floor to explain the resolution 
ond to discuss the various amend- 
ments. The stenographic report of 
his address continues: | 
Mr. Walsh of Montana. It (the Ala- 

pama Traction Light & Power Company ( 
reported that the total amount expended 
fn the development of this particular 
project (Mitchell dam project) was $10,- 
990,000. The Commission sent auditors 
to audit their books to verify the report 
this made by them, ana they reported 
that according to the books the entire | 


| supplement your 1927 


| were 





cost of the project, except for a feature 
hereafter to be referred to, was $5,- | 
816,000. 

Mr. George. Mr. President, I did not 
understand who made that investigation. | 
Will the Senator state who made it? 

Mr. Walsh, of Montana. The Federal | 
Power Commission. 

In other words, the auditors for the | 
Federal Power Commission rejected 35,- 
39,000 alleged to have been spent in the | 
construction of this project; and with re- | 
spect to $1,635,000 ihe information was 
not sufficiently complete and specific to 
enable the Commisison to say whether 
it should or should not be allowed, and 
that subject is now being investigated. 

Among the items rejected, however, 
was $20,000 paid to Josiah T. Newcomb. 
Just exactly what contribution Mr. New- 
comb made to the construction of this 
project the Commission was unable to 
determine, and consequently rejected it. 
Seven thousand dollars went to H. J. 
Pierce, and an indeterminate amount 
went to Mr. C. A. Beasley. 

Mr. President, it is transactions of this 
character, of which the public has learned 
more or less, that it is contemplated will | 
fall under the scrutiny of this Commit- | 
tee if it is appointed. 


Says Misrepresentation 
Of Expenditures Is Possible 


Bear in mind, exactly the same kind | 
of a transaction may have occurred, and 
jt is not at all unlikely it has occurred, 
in connection with developments over 
which the Federal Power Commission | 
has absolutely no control whatever. It, | 
of course, can control only those develop- 
ments which take place in _ navigable 
streams, or where the development oc- 
curs upon the public lands. But it would 
not be at all surprising if, time and 
again representation had been made to 
State commission of expenditures of two 
or three times the amount that was ac- 
tually expended in the construction of a 
particular plant and made the basis not | 
only of charges tothe consumer but the | 
basis of securities that are offered in 
interstate commerce to the _ public. 

Mr. King. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator permit an inquiry? 

Mr. Waish of Montana. 

Mr. King. I have not had an oppor- 
tunity to examine the report made by 
the Federal Trade Commission. If the 
Senator has adverted to this I shall not | 
ask him to repeat; but, if not I should 
like to inquire just the extent of this 
investigation to see what supplemental | 
investigation is contemplated, or whether 
it parallels the work already done by 
the Federal Trade Commission, 

Mr. Walsh of Montana. TI shall be 
very glad to apprise the Senator. * * * 

Acting under a Senate resolution the 
Federal Trade Commission conceived 
that they would be unable to tell 
whether indeed the General Electric 
Company was or was not a trust unless 
they also ascertain what its relations 
were to every other great combination in | 
the country; so that their investigation 
went fully into the question of the great 
combinations that have sprung up, and 
that control something over 60 per cent 
of all of the electrical energy developed 
in this country. 

They made a report to the effect that 
at least that amount of energy is thus 
controlled by something like half a 
dozen of these groups, and that so far 
as they are able to ascertain and deter- 
mine there is no actual control among | 
these different groups; so that they 
found in effect that the General Elec- 
tric Company was not the so-called 
power trust. 

inert they made a further report, 
which kas not yet been published, but of 
Which have been abie to get a proof 
copy, into various questions of holding 
companies and the control by State or- 
ganizations, etcetera, to which I have 
heretofore referred. 

Mr. President, that is all I care to 
ay; but I desire to address myself now 
to the amendment offered or proposed 
by the Senator from Georgia (Mr. 
George), which means that instead of 
this investigation being carried on by 
a committee appointed by the Senate 
it shall be conducted by the Federal 
Trade Commission. 


Yes. 


Does Not Contemplate 
Duplication of Work 


mental to the Commission. It is not in- 
tended to duplicate it at all. The pow- 


ers conferred upon the Commission by | 


the resolution of the Senate did not au- 


thorize it to go into the question of the | 
financing of these organizations, and we | 


have no information from them upon 
that subject, which is the matter that is 
particularly desired to be gone into, 

r. Copeland. Is 
why that additional power should not be 
given the Commisison ? 

Mr. Walsh of Montana. 
going to offer the reasons. 
Mr. Copeland. I thank the Senator, 
Mr. Walsh of Montana. The reason is 
that the Commission has no povver to go 
into that, and the adoption of the resolu- 
tion offered by the Senator from Georgia 

Would be entirely nugatory. 
Mr. George. Mr. President, I did not 
Understand the Senator. 


Yes; I am 


| purposes 
| elect or defeat 


there any reason | 


Mr. Walsh of Montana, I say that the 
Commission would not have any power 
to conduct the investigation. 

Mr. George. The Federal Trade Com- 
mission? 

Mr. Walsh of Montana. The Federal 
Trade Commission, under resolution of 
the Senate; yes, sir. Mr. President, re- 


Recurs to Expenditures 
For Political Purposes 
curring for a moment to that part of 


| the resolution which directs the investi- 
| gation of the sums contributed to influ- 


ence public opinion, and to control elec- 
tions, I desire to say that the State of 
California, in which regulation is good, 
has found it necessary to go into that 
subject, and it recently passed a resolu- 
tion as follows: 

“Resolved, That by order of the Rail- 
road Commission you are required to 
annual report with 
a statement showing the amount of 
money, if any, expended by you for po- 
litical purposes; the accounts to which 
such expenditures were charged, and the 
purposes for which such expenditures 
incurred or mraade. By ‘expendi- 
tures for political purposes’ is meant 
such expenditures, including allocation of 
compensation of executives, officers and 


employes for time devoted to political | 


incurred or made to 
a candidate for public 
office, or to support or defeat any meas- 
ure on the ballot, or to place any meas- 


as 


are 


| ure on the ballot or to keep it from being 


placed on the ballot of any State, county, 
municipal, or other election during the 
year.” 

That order of the Commission was in- 
duced by the fact that a committee of 
the Legislature of the State of Califor- 
nia, conducted an_ investigation into 
moneys expended in an election thereto- 
fore occurring in that State over the 
question of whether the State should pro- 


ceed to develop the water powers within 


the State or not, in which it was dis- 
closed that the public utilities corpo- 
rations of the State of California had 


| expended for the purpose of defeating 


the election as I recall something like 
$400,000 in that election. Perhaps the 
senior Senator from California has more 
definite information on that subject. 
Mr. Johnson. Mr. President, I do not 


| recall the exact sum, but it was a very 


exorbitant sum. 


Mr. Walsh. 


State of Kansas conducted a like in- 


| vestigation, and found a like enormous 


expenditure by-the public utilities of that 
State in an effort to control some legis- 
lation there. 
Mr. Norris. 
ator will permit me, I would like to state 


that I read, I think practically all of ‘the | 


evidence that was taken by the legisla- 
tive committee 
he has referred. There was an enormous 
amount of money expended, but that 
was not all. That was an attempt to 
defeat a referendum, or an initiative, 
was it not? 


Mr. Walsh of Montana. 
Canvassing by 


_ Employes Charged 


Mr. Norris. They were trying to de- 
feat: it, of course, and some of the or- 
dinary employes of the city were sum- 
moned. They told, apparently with per- 
fect honesty and fairness, just what hap- 
pened. The ordinary little employe was 
called in and told what to do. He was 
given a certain territory to cover, and 
it was his duty to make a house to house 


canvass of the people who were in his | 


locality, whom he served in his par- 
ticular work, whom he knew about; and 
those employes did that. They spent 
the time of their employment, for which 


they were paid their regular salary, and | 


I suppose no extra money was paid them, 
but 
of men going around from house 
house in every locality, 
where there were employes, and that 
covered a good share of the State. 

Mr. Walsh of Montana. And their com- 
pensation came oug of the regular re- 
turns for their service. 


to 


Mr. Brookhart. Mr. Presi = i s 
fr. Brookhart. Mr. President, will the | not carry it. 


Senator yield? 
Mr. Walsh, of Montana. I yield. 
Mr. Brookhart. In the same conncc- 


tion, in my State a State Senator was | 
fighting the public utilities taking the | 
farmers’ side of things and all that, and | 
all at once he turned up on the other | 
side, and it was disclosed then that he | 


had been hired to make a 100 speeches 
at $50 a speech onthe “Patriotic 
Sanctity of the Constitution of the Uni- 
ted States.” 

Mr. Watson. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. Walsh, of Montana. I yield. 

Mr. Watson. I understand the Sena- 
tor to say in broad terms that the Fed- 


eral Trade Cqammission has no anthority | 


to make this investigation, 

Mr. Walsh of Montana. Yes. 
_ Mr. Watson. What particular part of 
it—just the part relating to campaign 
evpenditures, or all of it? 


Mr. Walsh, of Montana. The whole 


of it; and the commission has already | 


decided that it has no power to prose- 
cute an investigation into the expendi- 
ture of money contemplated in the sec- 
ond part of the resolution, 


Mr. Norris Explains 


Outcome of Investigation 


Mr. Watson. That part of it I will not 
confute, but I am wondering if we have 


| the authority, why we cannot delegate | 


that authority to a commission already 


, , | established. 
I might say that the resolution here | 
contemplates work practically supple- | 


Mr. Walsh of Montana. 
have been restricted by law. 

My. Norris. We cannot do that, be- 
cause we are only part of the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Watson. 


Because we 


But the Senator now 


speaking introduced a resolution for the | 


Federal Trade Commisison to 
gate—— 

Mr. Norris. I did, and has the Senator 
read the opinion of the Attorney Gen- 
eral, and is he familiar with what hap- 


investi- 


| pened to that resolution? 


Mr. Watson. Yes; but they went right 
on and investigated—— 
Mr. Walsh of Montana, 
Mr, Norris. No; they did not. 

Mr. Watson. And made a report. 

Mr. Norris. They made a report, but 
I 1vemember now, the part of it re- 
ferring to the propaganda, election ex- 
penses, and so forth, was all cut out. 
They made no investigation as to that. 
What to my mind was the most impor- 


Oh, no. 


as 


I ought to say that the | 


Mr. President, if the Sen- | 


in California to which | 


An initiative. | : 
| authorized under the general act creat- | 


there was an army of that kind | 


practically, | 
| requested 
| Congress.” 


Political Expenditures 
By Companies Cited 


Been Used in Cali- 
fornia. 


tant part of the resolution they never 
investigated. 

Mr. Watson. But they did investigate 
as to whether there was a power trust, 
engaged in the distribution of electric 
energy; they did investigate as_ to 
whether there was a trust for the dis- 
tribution of stocks and bonds, and they 
made a most voluminous report, one 
which my friend from Montana said the 
other day was a monumental work. 


Mr. Norris. Mr. President, I would 
like to say, in that connection, since I 
am brought into the discussion, that in 

| the resolution which I introduced, which 
passed the Senate—in the first place, I 
; could not get it all up, but I offered it 
as a part an amendment to a resolu- 
| tion of the Senator from Kentucky to 
| investigate the tobacco trust 
have it before me, and I can read it— 
| in that resolution there was a specific 
; provision that the Commission should 


Large Fund Declared to Have 
| 
| 


for propaganda purposes, for the pur- 
pose of influencing elections, and the 
| Senate will remember that the first 
thing that happened to that resolution, 
| under the domination of Mr. Humphrey, 
who was dominating then—I do 
know whether he is dominating to the 


same extent now or not—the actions of | 


On Waster Sheets Suspended | 


held up for months and months without | 


the Federal Trade Commission, it was 


anything being done, and then was re- 
ferred to the—or maybe that was done 


at the beginning—it was referred to ! 


the Attorney General for an opinion as 
| to whether they had to do any of this 
work that was provided for in the resolu- 
tion, and after longer delay, running 
over a long time the Attorney General 
rendered his opinion in which he said 
the resolution was all right, part way, 


telling how far, but as to the balance, | 


as to the money spent for propaganda 
purposes and expenditures to control 
elections, that that was beyond the scope 
| to make that investigation, and 
} and authority of the Federal 

Commission, and they had no authority 
it seems to me they cannot make it, 


Federal Trade Commission 


| Declared to Lack Power 


Mr. George. Mr. President, I 
like to direct the Senator’s attention to 
this: I do not think it was said it was 
| beyond the scope 

Mr. Walsh of Montana. Mr. President, 
I may say to the Senator that I was in- 
tending to discuss that subject. I think 
| I can give the Senate accurate informa- 

tion about it. 

Mr. George. All right. 


Mr. Walsh of Montana. Mr. President, 


the Federal Trade Commission has no |! 


power to make this investigation. It is 


ing the Commission to make investiga- 


| tions upon the request or direction of 


either House of Congress, with its ac- 


tivities in that direction, exciting some | 


opposition from corporations and others 


who were subject to investigation, a de- | 
termined effort was made some years ago | 


to hamstring 
mission, 
pose were 


the Federal Trade Com- 


cut down, or were not as 


liberal as the circumstances, as the Com- | 


mission saw them, at least, seemed to 
warrant, and that not reaching the thing, 


the opponents of the Commission got in- | 
corporated in the appropriation act from | 
ollo that is, | 
the appropriation for the support of the 


time the following provision; 


Commission. 
of 1927-1928: 
“That no part of this sum shall be ex- 


I read now from the Act 


either House of Congress except those 
by concurrent resolution of 


Mr. Overman. Mr. President. was not 
that stricken out in the present appro- 
priation bill? 

Mr. Walsh, of Montana. The bill does 


Mr. Overman. 
out. 

Mr. Walsh of Montana. I am speaking 
about the law now. The provision is: 


The Senate struck that 


“Provided, That no part of this sum | 


shall be expended for investigations re- 


quested by either House of Congress ex- | 


cept those requested by concurrent reso- 
| lution of Congress, but this limitation 


shall not apply to investigations and re- | 


ports in connection with alleged viola- 
| tions of the anti-trust acts by any cor- 
poration.” 

Mr. Humphreys became a member of 
the Commission some time, my recollec- 


the Federal Trade Commission 

turned that the Aluminum Company of 

America was guilty of a violation of the 
| decree entered against it in 1912 in the 
District Court in the Western District of 
Pennsylvania, and its report with respect 
to that matter was transmitted to the 
Attorney General togfiether with some 
of the evidence upon which such con- 
clusion was arrived at. It likewise ad- 
vised the Attorney General at that time 
that it had in its files a large amount of 
evidence which it had assembled in sup- 
port of this finding, which was open to 
his inspection at any time he saw fit to 
inspect it. 

Before he got around to make the in- 
; Spection, however, Mr. Humphrey went 
on the Commission, and he promptly got 
a resolution passed by the Federal Trade 
Commission to the effect that the Com- 
mission would not permit the Attorney 
General of the United States to inspect 
any evidence in its files which it had 
secured from the company under 
vestigation. A large part of the evidence 
| has been secured by an inspection of the 
books of the Aluminum Company, and 
of the correspondence which had passed 
between the principal house in Pitts. 
burgh and its branch houses throughout 
the country. That was all sealed up so 
that the Attorney General could 
get it. 

At that time the Commission had un- 
der consideration not only the resolution 
| under which they were then acting, but 
| they had four other resolutions of the 
Senate of the United States directing 
investigations. The Senate of the 
United States pursuant to law had di- 





j conduct those four investigations, one of 


and [| 


investigate the matter of money spent 
by the electric trust—so-called my be— | 


not | 


would | 


Its appropriations for the pur- | 


tion is, in the month of January, 1925. | 
During the month of October preceding, | 
had re- | 


in- | 


not 


rected the Federal Trade Commission to | 


Rate Decisions 


——_—_[—$_S—_ 


Decisions on Rates 
By the 
Interstate Commerce 

Commission | 


Decisions in rate cases made public 
February 14 by the Interstate Commerce 
| Commission are summarized as follows: 
No. 18738. North Dakota Mill and Ele- 

vator Association et al. v. Northern 

Pacific Railway Company. Decided 

February 7, 1928. 

Rates on grain, in carloads, from East 
Grand Forks, Minn, to the North Da- 
kota Terminal in Grand Forks, N. Dak., 
not found unreasonable in the past but 
to be unreasonable for the future. Rea- 
sonable rate prescribed for the future. 

Defendant’s failure to accord transit 
service on such grain at the North Da- 
kota Terminal found unreasonable and 
unduly prejudicial. Defendant ordered 
to establish such service. 

No. 1900. Brilliant Sand Company et al. 
y. Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Com- 
pany et al. Decided January 28, 1928. 
Interstate rates on sand and gravel, in 

| carloads, from East Liverpool and other 

points in eastern Ohio and Follansbee, 

W. Va., to destinations in Pennsylvania 

and West Virginia found unreasonable 

and unduly prejudicial, Reasonable and 
nonprejudicial rates prescribed for the 
| future. 

| No. 19216. Acme Brick Company v. IIli- 
nois Central Railroad Company et al. 
Decided January 31, 1928. 

Rates on brick and other clay products, 
in carloads, from Perla, and Fort Smith, 
| Ark., to Baton Rouge, and New Orleans, 
| La. and Jackson, Miss., found not un- 
| reasonable. Complaint dismissed. 


Operation of New Schedules 


1149 

By an order just entered in Investi- 
gation and Suspension Docket No. 3060, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
suspended from February 15, : 
until September 15, 1928, the operation 
of certain schedules as published in 
Supplement No. 11 to the Chesapeake 





and Ohio Railway Company’s tariff I. | 


C. C. No. 10308. 


| sheets, in carloads, from Ashland and 
| Bellefonte, Ky., and Kenova, W. Va., 


and Western Trunk Line territories. 


| which was the investigation referred to 
pursuant to a resolution offered by,the 
then Senator from Kentucky, Mr. Ernst, 
i inquiring into the tobacco trust, amended 
| by the amendment offered by the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska (Mr. Norris) to in- 
| clude the question as to whether the 


1928, | 


The suspended schedules propose to | 
increase the rates on waster plates or | 


| 





they | t° point in Central Freight Association | 


Trade | 
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Public Utilities 


Baltimore & Ohio Authorized to Operate 
Trains on Tracks of Two Other Railways 
| 


Route from Philadelphia to New York Provided Over 
Reading and Central of New Jersey Lines. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has issued a certificate authorizing the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad to operate its 
through passenger trains between Phila- 


delphia and New York under trackage 
rights over the lines of the Reading 
Company and the Central Railroad of 
New Jersey, under new contracts by 
which it may move its trains by its own 
motive power and crews. 

Under the former arrangement the 
trains were handled for it by the other 
carriers over their respective portions 
of the route on their own responsibility. 
The certificate was issued in Finance 
Docket No. 6004. The full text of the 
report of Division 4, dated February 7, 
giving the terms of the new contracts, 
follows: 


The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Com- 
pany, a carrier by railroad subject to 
the Interstate Commerce Act, on De- 
cember 29, 1926, filed an application 
under paragraph (18) of section 1 of 
the act for a certificate of public con- 
venience and necessity authorizing it to 
operate through passenger trains, under 
trackage rights, over the line of. rail- 
road of the Reading Company between 
Park Junction, Philadelphia, Pa, and 
Bound Brook Junction, N. J., and over 
the line of railroad of the Central Rail- 


;} road Company of New Jersey, herein- 


after called the Central, between Bound 
Brook Junction and New York, N. Y. No 
representatives have been made by any 
State authority, and no objection to the 


| granting of the application has been 


presented to us. 

Under the terms of an agreement 
dated June 13, 1898, between the three 
carriers named above, or their prede- 
cessors, the applicant was enabled to 
operate its through trains, both passen- 
ger and freight, from points south of 
Philadelphia to New York, such trains 
being handled for the applicant by the 
other carriers over their respective por- 
tions of the route on their own responsi- 
bility. Operations continued in this 
manner until April 28, 1918, when the 
Director General of Railroads ordered 
the applicant’s passenger trains diverted 
over the Reading, Lehigh Valley, and 
Pennsylvania Railroads into the Penn- 
sylvania station in New York City. This 
arrangement was terminated August 29, 
1926. 

e applicant has entered into con- 


| tracts with the Reading Company and 


| General Electric Company was indeed the 


| power trust. 


‘Change Incorporated 
In Present Measure 


the Central, under date of August 28, 
1926, in accordance with the terms of 
which it will operate its through passen- 
ger trains over their lines between Phila- 
delphia and New York. 


Rates Are Suggested 


For Use of Tracks 


The contract with the Reading Com- 
pany provides that the applicant may 
move its through passenger trains by 


| its own motive power, and manned by its 


The amendment of the Senator from | 


Nebraska has two features. 
for an investigation as to the trust 
character of the General Electric Com- 
pany and then it asked for an investiga- 
tion into the amount of money that had 
been expended for the purpose of in- 


fluencing public opinion with reference | tion by motive power of the Reading 


to the subject of public ownership or 
private ownership of public utilities. 
That part of the resolution as offered 
by the Senator from Nebraska I have 
copied in the resolution that is now un- 
der consideration word for word, adding 
thereto also expenditures in connection 
with elections. 

Meanwhile Mr. Humphrey’s attention 
had been called to the rider on the ap- 
propriation act of which I have hereto- 
fore spoken. He went out into the 
country and made a speech before the 
United States Chamber of Commerce in 
which he had the impertinence—I was 
going to say impudence—to characterize 
those resolutions by which he, a subordi- 


) | this | nate officer of the Government, was di- 
pended for investigations requested by | 


rected to conduct those investigations— 
had the impertinence to declare that the 
resolutions were simply political in char- 
acter and that the Commission had no 
power to conduct the investigations by 


| reason of this rider on the appropriation 


bill. Then he went before the Commis- 

sion and told them that they ought to 

send this question to the Attorney Gen- 

eral for an opinion as to whether the in- 

vestigations could be carried on or not. 

That request was sent by the Presi- 

| dent to the Attorney General in the 
month of May, 1925. Meanwhile all the 
work was suspended. The economic bu- 
reau of the Federal Trade Commission 
had been going on with those four in- 
vestigations or at least with some of 
them. All work was suspended until an 
opinion could be secured from the Attor- 
ney General of the United States, who 
took more than five months, everything 
being held up meanwhile, to determine 
the simple question as to whether under 
the rider they could go on with those 
investigations, Five months and twenty 
| days after he was asked for the opinion 


cerned the Commission had the authority 
to make the investigation contemplated 
;in the first part of the _ resolution, 
namely, to inquire whether the General 
Electric Company was the trust, but 
had no power whatever to conduct the 
investigation contemplated by the second 
| ave _of the resolution, which is sub- 
| stantially in the language of the reso- 
| lution under consideration, ag follows: 
| “The committee is further empowered 
and directed to inquire and report 
whether, and to what extent, such cor- 
porations or any of the officers thereof, 
| or anyone in their behalf or in behalf of 
any organization of which any such cor- 
|; poration may be a member, through the 
| expenditure of money or through the con- 
| trol of the avenues of publicity, have 
| made any effort and what effort to in- 
fluence or control public opinion on ac- 
count of municipal or public-ownership 
| of the means by which power is de- 
veloped and electrical energy is gen- 
erated and distributed, or to influence 
or control elections.” 
Exactly the same line of argument 
which forbids the Federal Trade Com- 
; mission to go into that subject forbids it 
to go into any other questions that are 
| suggested for inquiry in the first part of 
| the resolution under consideration, That 
| is to say the Attorney General held and 
the Federal Trade Commission held that 
they can inquire as to whether there 
| have been violations of 
act. The resolution contemplates noth- 
ing of that character at all. 
To be continued in the issue of 
| February 16, 


It asked | 


he sent down an opinion to the effect | 
that so far as the amendment offered | 
by the Senator from Nebraska was con- | 


own crews, over the tracks of the Read- 
ing Company between Park Junction and 
Bound Brook Junction, or any part or 
portion thereof, in consideration of the 
payment of $1.25 per train or light en- 
gine mile. 

In the event the applicant’s trains 
shall be movtd over the tracks in ques- 


Company, whether manned by the crews 
of either party, the applicant shall pay 
for the use of the engine 112 mills per 
tractive pound per 24 hours, and in addi- 
tion the cost of any running repairs 
made to any engine engaged in such serv- 
ice, except repairs of a general nature. 
Supplies and wages of crews shall be 


billed at actual cost, plus 10 per cent on | 


wages and 15 per cent on supplies, and 
all other expenses shall be billed at 
American Railway Association rates cur- 
rently in effect. 

Revenues from passenger traffic and 
any other class of traffic ordinary trans- 
ported in passenger train service handled 
on trains covered by the contract shall 
be divided as follows: 

(a) The applicant shall receive all rev- 
enue on through traffic between stations 
south of Philadelphia and stations east of 
Bound Brook Junction, and vice versa; 

(b) Each carrier shall receive 50 per 
cent of the revenue on all other traffic, 








| Jersey \ 
| tracks; space at Jersey City 


except revenue occurring between Park 
Junction and Wayne Junction, Pa.; 

(c) The Reading Company shall re- 
ceive 10 cents per passenger, or such 
other amount as may subsequently be 
agreed upon in the event of changes in 
basic fares, and the applicant the balance 
of the revenue accruing between Park 
Junction and Wayne Junction on traffic 
in either direction between Twenty-fourth 
and Chestnut Streets, Philadelpria, or 
stations south thereof and Wayne Junc- 
tion, including traffic en route between 
points beyond Wayne Junction on or via 
the Reading Company using trains not 
covered by this agreement to or from 
Wayne Junction. ’ : 

The applicant agrees that it will not 
establish fares or charges on passenger 
or related traffic between Philadelphia 
and New York or intermediate points 
lower than the corresponding fares or 
charges of the Reading Company between 
the same points, and will not establish 
commutation or excursion fares between 
those points. Provision is made for as- 
sumption of liabilities by the parties. The 
contract will continue in effect until 
terminated by either party upon one 
year’s written notice to the other. 


Contract Provides 
Specific Facilities 


The contract with the Central provides 
for the use of the following tracks and 


facilities of that company by the appli- | 


cant in connection with the operation of 
its passenger trains: 


The main tracks between Bound Brook | 
Junction and Jersey City, N. J., either | 


via Bayonne or Newark Transfer, N. oss 
passenger terminals at Jersey City and 
Newark, N. J., and Liberty Street and 
West Twenty-third Street, New York; 


City and Liberty Street and 
Twenty-third Street; the local passen- 
ger stations between Bound Brook 
Junction and Jersey City; facilities at 
Jersey City for the storage, clearing, and 
otherwise preparing of not to exceed 100 
cars, including Pullman cars used by 
the applicant; the engine terminal at 
City and _ necessary running 
for the 
storage and handling of materials and 
supplies for the applicant’s cars; such 
space as may be agreed upon for the 
erection of electric signs, bulletins, and 
other forms of advertisement on, in, and 


about passenger stations; and pier fa- | 


cilities at Jersey City for the use of 
immigrant traffic moving in threugh pas- 
senger trains of the applicant. 


The Central further’ agrees to switch | 


the applicant’s trains and cars at Jer- 
sey City, to transfer cars between the 
terminals at Jersey City and Newark, 
etc., to place mail cars for advance load- 
ing, to care for and prepare applicant’s 
cars and engines and to furnish the neces- 
sary labor, materials, and supplies for 
so doing, but the applicant shall have 
the right to furnish fuel for its engines 
if it desires to do so. 

Payment for the rights, privileges, and 


services described will be made by the | 


applicant as follows: 

(a) For the use of the main tracks 
between Bound Brook Junction and Jer- 
sey City, at the rate of $1.25 per train 
mile. 

(b) For the use of the passenger ter- 


minals at Jersey City and Newark, the | 


engine terminal, the pier facilities at | expenses 


| surance, but excluding any charges for 


Jersey City for handling immigrant traf- 
fic, and the space for the storage and 
handling of materials and supplies re- 


one-tenth of 534 per cent per annum of 
such sum as shall be fixed from time to 
time, but not more often than once every 
five years, as representing the value of 


such lands, structures, and facilities, the | 


sum presently fixed being $8,177,383; and 


one-tenth of the operating expense, in- | 


cluding maintenance, with certain excep- 
tions, chargeable to such facilities and of 
properly allocated taxes and insurance. 

(c) For the use of facilities for the 
storage, cleaning, and preparing of cars, 
5% per cent per annum of $194,541, 
which sum is agreed upon as represent- 
ing the present value of the facilities, 
etc., used, and may be changed as pro- 


| vided in (b) above; and the entire oper- 


\ 


ating expense (except for switching 





| the same rate to Omaha. 


Rate Complaints 
Filed with the 
Interstate Commerce 

| Commission 


Rate complaints made public Feb- 
ruary 14 by. the Interstate Commerce 
Comimission are summarized as follows; 

No. 20537, Sub 1. Armour & Co., of 
Chicago, et al. v. Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railway et al. Claim repara- 
tion of $50,000 on fresh meats and pack- 
ing house products, dressed poultry, but- 
ter and eggs from Kansas City, Kans., 
St. Joseph, Mo., South Omaha, Nebr., 
Sioux City, Iowa and other points in 
the same States to destinations cast of 
the Illinois-Indiana State line. 

No. 20621. M. J. Grove Lime Co., of 
Lime Kiln, Md., v. Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad. Asks Commission to prescribe 
reasonable demurrage charge on sand, 
stone and cement at various points on 
the defendant’s lines in Maryland. 
Claims reparation of $2,500. 

No. 20623. Carten & Jeffrey Co., of 
Omaha, Nebr., et al.-v. Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad ect al. Request Commis- 
sion to require establishment of rea- 
sonable rates on dried or evaporated 
dates and figs in packages, carloads, 
from New York, N. Y., Weehawken and 
Manhattan Pier, N. J., and points taking 
Claim repara- 
tion, 

No. 20624. Southard Feed & Milling 
Co., of Kansas City, Mo., v. St. Louis & 
Hannibal Railroad. Claims reparation 
of $176 on shipment of grain and grain 
products from Kansas City to Troy, Mo. 

No. 20625. Sinclair Pipe Line Co., of 
Tulsa, Okla., v. Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railway et al. Seeks reason- 
able rates on wrought iron or steel pipe 
and tank material knocked down, be- 
tween Texas and Oklahoma points, Texas 


| and Kansas points, and Oklahoma and 

| Kansas Points. Claims reparation. 

the ferry boats operated between ek saaeneeaeenee as pase 
Jest | 





| ears), including maintenance, taxes, and 


| 





insurance. 
(d) For the use of the Liberty Street 
terminal, one-tenth of any rent, includ- 


| ing the franchise; one-tenth of 5% per 


cent per annum of $1,064,815, which sum 


| is agreed upon as representing the pres- 


ent value of the facilities, and may be 
changed as provided in (b) above; and 
one-tenth of the operating expense, in- 
cluding maintenance, chargeable to such 
facilities, and of taxes and insurance. 

(e) For the use of the West Twenty- 
third Street terminal, one-fourth of any 
rent, including the franchise; one-fourth 
of the 5% per cent per annum of $435,- 
887, which sum is agreed upon as rep- 
resenting the present value of the fa- 
cilities, and may be changed as provided 
in (b) above; one-fourth of the operat- 
ing expenses, maintenance, taxes, and 
insurance, but excluding any charges for 
injury to persons or damage to property; 
and the entire cost of keeping the termi- 
nal open longer than would be required 
to accommodate the business of the 
Central. 


Basis of Charge 
For Use of Terminal 


(f) For the use of ferryboats operat- 
ing regularly between Jersey City and 
West Twenty-third Street, one-fourth of 
5% per cent per annum of $645,750, 
which sum is agreed upon as represent- 
ing the present value of such boats, and 
which may be changed as provided in (b) 
above; and one-fourth of the operating 
maintenance, taxes, and in- 


injury to persons or damage to property 


: : } | carried on such boats; provided, however 
quired for cleaning and preparing cars, | >P ae 


that if the amounts arrived at under 


| items (b) to (f), inclusive, described 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 1.] 





| She Anited Sates Baily 
in New York 


THE UNITED States DAILY is de- 
livered to any of the leading New 
York Hotels, upon request, by The 
Longacre Newspaper Delivery. 
Give your order to the mail clerk 
of your hotel or telephone 
Longacre 4649, 


The Open Door To Happiness 


Investors in every state in the 
Union and in many foreign 
countries have for years re- 
lied upon Henry L. Doherty 
& Co. for conservative coun- 
sel on the profitable employ- 
ment of their money. During 
these years the Cities Service 
organization, which this com- 
pany represents haspaidout to 
its investors more than $200,- 
000,000 in cash and securities 


as interest and dividends. 


Se 
UCsbD 216 

pc, | 
Send copy of your book “Serving 3,000 | 


Heary L.. Doherty & Co. 
501 Southern Bidg., Washington, 


To the discerning man and woman, the systematic 
investment of a portion of their income is one of 
the most fascinating experiences of life. 


compare. 


of about 8% on your money. 


Communities” aod iaformation about | 


Cities Service investment securities, 


the anti-trust | 


Watching their investment capital grow like the 
spreading leaves of a broad and sheltering oak, gives 
a zest to one’s efforts with which nothing else can 


The securities of the Cities Service organization have 

roved the key toa happier, fuller life for thousands of 
investors all over the world. These securities offer you 
a profit-sharing partnership in a $650,000,000 nation- 
wide organization which operates more than 100 
companies in 33 states. An investment in Cities Service 
common stock at the present price yields a net return 


HENRY L. DOHERTY & CO. 
501 Southern Bldg., Washington, D. C, 
Branch Offices in Principal Cities 
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Avutuontzep STATEMENTS ONL 
PUBLISHED WuTHOUT 


Banking 


B.& 0. 1s Authorized 
‘To Use Tracks of 
~ Two Other Roads 


Through Route Is Provided 

; for Trains Between 
New York and 
Philadelphia. 


[Continued from Page 6.] 
above, shall be less in the aggregate in 
any calendar year than $200,000 the ap- 
plicant will pay at the end of the year 
such additional sum as will make the 
yental the sum of $200,000. 

(zg) Four cents for each of the ap- 
plicant’s passengers to or from New 
York, except that there shall be no ferry 
charge for passengers to or from Phila- 
delphia and points north thereof, or for 
passengers to or from the West Twenty- 
third Street terminal, or for passengers 
transported on boats specially operated 
for the applicant at its own expense. 

(h) Lawfully established rates for 
the applicant’s busses to or from the 
Liberty Street terminal, but no charge 
for. busses to or from the Twenty-third 
Street terminal, or on boats specially 
operated for the applicant at its own 
expense. 

(i) For ferry service desired by the 
applicant in addition to that regularly 
scheduled, the entire expense for wages, 
fuel, and lubrication chargeable to the 
operation thereof, and for boats specially 
operated for the exclusive use of the 
applicant, the entire cost of furnishing 
and operating. 

(j) For the use of local 


and Jersey City, any expense which 


would not be incurred by the Central if | 


the applicant’s business were not trans- 
acted thereat. 
* (k) For the use of the Central’s en- 


gines in switching trains or cars covered ; 


by the contract, or for moving such cars 


(1) For cleaning and care of appli- 
cant’s cars, and care, preparation, and 
repair of its engines, the actual cost 


thereof plus 10 per cent on items for | 


labor and 15 per cent on items for ma- 
terials and supplies, etc. 


(m) For the repair of applicant’s cars, | 
| To Farmers Increases 


such rates as may be fixed by the rules 
of the American Railway Association. 


Applicant Must Pay 


For Extra Equipment 

The applicant further agrees to pay 
the entire cost and expenses of installing, 
operating, and maintaining facilities pro- 
vided by the Central which are agreed to 
be necessary because of the use of its 
facilities by the applicant; installing, 
operating, and mantaining facilities pro- 


, vided by the Central for the exclusive use 


of the applicant; additional employees 
provided by the Central because of the 
use of its line by the applicant, except 
that if such additional employes perform 
services for the Central it shall bear an 
agreed portion of the expenses; install- 


Ing, operating, maintaining and furnish- | 


ing current for electric signs and other 
advertising displays for the applicant; 
and labor and rental of equipment used 
by the Central as the result of accidents 
td cars, engines, or trains of the appli- 
eant. 

“The contract provides for the division 
of revenues from passenger traffic, etc., 
as follows: (a) The applicant shall re- 
ceive all revenue on through traffic to 
and from stations south of Philadelphia, 
Aid (b) the Central shall receive 50 per 
cent of that portion of all revenue on 
‘traffic other than such through traffic 
accruing between New York and Bound 
Brook Junction on a mileage basis. Pro- 
Vision also is made for designation of 

he status of the employes of, and as- 

sumption of liabilities by the parties. 
Differences arising in regard to perform- 
fnce by the parties under the contract 
avill be submitted to arbitration. The 
fontract will continue in effect until 
terminated by either party upon one 
Vear’s written notice to the other. 
* The applicant shows that granting of 
the authority sought herein will be in 
the public interest in that it will insure 
the continuance of a long established 
and widely known and used artery of 
travel and commerce. 

Upon the facts presented we find that 
the present and future public convenience 
and necessity require operation by the 
applicant of through passenger trains 
over the lines of railroad of the Reading 
Company and the Central Railroad Com- 


pany of New Jersey between Park Junc- | 


tion, Philadelhphia, Pa., and New York, 
N. Y., as described in the application. 

Nothing herein contained is to be con- 
strued as an approval, express or implied, 
of the amounts agreed upon by the car- 
riers for the purposes of the operating 
contract as the present values of various 
lands, structures, and facilities. 

An appropriate certificate will be is- 
sued. 


C. & E. I. Asks to Join 


St. Louis Terminal Group 

The Chicago & Eastern Illinois Rail- 
way has applied to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority to enter 
into an agreement with the Terminal 
Railroad Association of St. Louis, Mo., 
for its admission as a member of the 


association, by which it will purchase | 


2,058 shares of its capital stock and 
assume its share of the liability in re- 
spect of securities issued by the asso- 
ciation. 

For more than 20 years, the applica- 
tion says, the C, & E. I. has used the 
terminal facilities of the association at 
St. Louis on a tenant basis, but it now 
desires to become a proprietary com- 
pany on the same terms which govern 
the 15 railroads that are now members. 


Texas & Pacific to Assume 


Obligation for Certificates | 


Division 4 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission on February 13 approved a 


report and order in Finance Docket No. | 
6713 authorizing the Texas & Pacific | 


Railway to assume obligation and liability 
in respect of $2,805,000 of Texas & Pa- 
cific Railway equipment-trust certificates, 
series A, to be issued by the Bank of 
North America & Trust Company under 
an agreement to be dated February 1, 
1928, and sold at not less than 100.9512 
per cent of par and accrued dividends in 
connection with the procurement of cer- 
tain equipment, 
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THe United States DAILY 


Prosperity Declared to Be Returning 
In Seven Central Agricultural States 


Conditions Described as Improved on Farms, With Situa- 
tion in Oil Industry as Depressing Factor. 


“Outside the delta area of southeast | the fact that the carry-over of cotton 


Missouri and eastern Arkansas, all of 
which suffered severely from the floods, 


the district covered by the Federal Land 
Bank of St. Louis—Illinois, Missouri, 
and Arkansas—is in a more satisfactory 
condition than a year ago,” it was re- 
cently stated by H. Paul Bestor, presi- 
dent of the bank. 

Mr. Bestor has been in conference with 
the presidents of the other Federal Land 
Banks and the Federal Farm Loan 
Board. “Real estate sales made by the 
bank have been 27 per cent larger than 
during 1926,” he said. The statément by 
Mr. Bestor follows in full text: 

“The agricultural situation in this dis- 
trict showed a decided improvement dur- 
ing the latter part of the year. Work 
on farms in this territory is much far 
ther along at this time than a year ago. 
The acreage sown to wheat is larger and 
its condition is excellent. More fall 
plowing was done than for several years 
past. There has been a determined ef- 
fort in this territory to reduce the cost 
of production of all crops. Diversifica- 
tion, particularly in the Ozarks, has re- 
sulted in a stable condition of agriculture 
in that area. Western Missouri is more 
prosperous than for many years, with 
the best corn crop it has ever made. 
Good prices for cattle are also contribut- 
ing factors to the farmers’ better finan- 
cial position. Even in the cotton sec- 
tion of this district more feed is being 
raised on practically all farms. 

“It is evident at: this date that there 
will be less borrowing by farmers in 
1928 than usual. The Federal Intermedi- 


| ate Credit Bank has advanced more than | 
| one million dollars to farmers to finance 


the growing of crops in the southern 
part of the district lasts year. 
Half a million dol 
lars was advanced by this bank at a low 
rate to cattle feeders of Illinois and Mis- 
souri last fall. Cooperative marketing 
associations in Missouri, Arkansas, and 
Tilinois have also used the Intermediate 
Credit Bank’s facilities to carry out their 
orderly marketing programs. 


Amount of Loans 


“The Federal Land Bank last year 


| closed $16,500,000 in new loans on farms. 
| This was $2,900,000 more than the pre- 


ceding year. This does not mean, how- 


| ever, that farmers are going that much 


more into debt. About 80 per cent of 
our loans represent funds advanced for 
the purpose of permitting farmers to 
take up short-term loans bearing higher 
rates of interest.” 

“Agricultural conditions in the terri- 
tory covered by the Federal Land Bank 
at Wichita— Kansas, Colorado, New 
Mexico, and Oklahoma—have improved 
materially in the last year or so,” said 
Milas Lasater, president of the bank, on 
February 3. Mr. Lasater also has been 
in conference with the other 11 Federal 
Land Bank presidents and the Federal 
Farm Loan Board. The statement by 
Mr. Lasater follows in full text: 

Better prices for livestock have 
played a very important part in this 
improved condition. This is particu- 
larly true in Colorado and New Mexico, 
Improved financial position has resulted 
in a much better morale on the part of 
farmers in this district, and it is easier 
for them to secure funds locally than it 
has been for some time. 

As against this distinct general im- 
provement we have the rather depress- 
ing influence of the condition of the oil 
industry in our territory. The oil men 
are not now offering leases to any 
marked extent to farmers. The cotton 
situation also is not as comfortable as 
it might be in parts of Oklahoma, par- 
ticularly in the area in which the boll 
weevil is found. Some people think 
that the winter has been sufficiently 
cold to kill weevils generally in this 
territory, but the Department of Agri- 


| culture holds that the temperature must 


drop to at least 10 degrees before this 
is accompiished. It is worth while to 
remember, therefore, that the boll 


weevil may not be wiped out to any | 
} anounced 


considerable extent this winter and that 
they may multiply like the sands of the 
sea in early spring and summer, if 
weather conditions are propitious. 


The urge to overplant seems always | 


to be with the cotton farmer. Despite 


Foreign Exchange | | 


| ford, Lorena, Tex. 


New York, February 14.—The Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York, today certified 


to the Secretary of the Treasury the fol- | 


lowing: 
In pursuance of the provision of Section 

522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 

the conversion of foreign currency for the 

purpose of assessment and collection of 

duties upon merchandise imported into the 

United States, we have ascertained and 

hereby certify to you that the buying rates 

in the New York market at noon today for 

cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 

rencies are shown below; 
Country 

Europe: 

Austria (schilling) 

Belgium (belga) 

Bulgaria (lev) .... 

Czechoslovakia (krone) 

Denmark (krone) . 

England (pound sterling) 

Finland (markka) .. 

France (franc) .... 

Germany (reichsmark) 

Greece (drachma) 

Holland (guilder) 

Hungary (pengo) 

Italy (lira) 

Norway (krone) 

Poland (zloty) .... 

Portugal (escudo) .. 

Rumania (leu) 

Spain (peseta) 

Sweden (kronz). . 

Switzerland (franc) 

Yugoslavia (dinar) 

Asia: 

China (Chefoo tael) 

China (Hankow tael) 

China (Shanghai tael) 

China (Tientsin tael) 

China (Hong Kong dollar) 

China (Mexican dollar) 

China (Tientsin or Peiyang dol.) ~ 

China (Yuan dollar) ‘ 

India (rupee) 

Japan (yen) 

Singapore (S. S.) dollar 

North America: 

Canada (dollar) .. 


-140781 
139235 
-007204 
029624 


228 

.013229 
402433 
-174683 
.052939 
.266117 
2112483 
047630 
006145 
-170045 
268369 
-192340 


.657916 
-646666 
333214 


-457500 
454166 
364642 
467850 
-567916 


-000437 
-487000 
-995625 


Mexico (peso) 

Newfoundland (dollar) 

South America: 

Argentina (peso) (gold) ,, 
Brazil (milreis) 

Chile (peso) 

Uruguay (peso) 

COLOMDIS (0080) a. ccrcccccscecss 


-971156 


-028810 
978000 


Collec- | 
| These were well distributed, there being 


| ing” the market on farms in this terri- 


| per cent of the purchase price. 


| Both 








|} zards 


! 
| Mass.; 





017599 | 


998077 | 


120100 | 
122088 | 





Farm Loans 


into the next year will be somewhat 
smaller than it was this year, the farmer 
can very easily offset that advantage by 
increasing his acreage unduly this | 
spring. 

Weather conditions in our wheat | 
territory have not been flattering. In 
fact, there is too little moisture in the 
ground and at this time the situation is 
somewhat discouraging. 

Livestock farmers generally are find- 
ing it easy to secure credit and live- 
stock loan companies market their cat- 
tle paper with the commercial banks 
more readily. .The attitude of the banks 
toward this paper seems to have changed 
materially during the last few years. 
The Intermediate Credit Bank of 
Wichita has loaned to every cooperative 
marketing association in its territory 
which handles commodities upon which 
loans have been approved by the Fed- 
eral Farm Loan Board at Washington. 
These :aclude wheat, cotton, beans, wool 
and broomcorn. In addition, it has ex- 
tended a large amount of credit to live- | 
stock people through livestock loan com- 
panies, credit corporations and banks. 
However, due to the increased ability of 
loan companies to rediscount their paper 
elsewhere this type of loan has not been 
increasing with the Intermediate Credit 
Bank. 


Credit on Livestock 
Easier to Obtain 

Land is selling in this district at a 
little better price than a year ago. Good 
farms do not go begging. Last year the 
Federal Land Bank of Wichita sold more 
farms than it acquired; therefore at the 
beginning of this year it had fewer farms 
for sale than in January, 1927. Its total 
sales amounted to a little over half a mil- 
lion dollars and represent 114 farms. 





no district in which we have more farms 
than in any other. These sales are bona | 
fide transactions with real farmers. 

As a matter of fact, our real estate de- 
partment is showing a fair profit in its 
total transactions, so that we cannot be 
accused of giving farms away or “bear- | 


tory. However, we certainly are not car- 
rying farms for the purpose of keeping 
them off the market. Federal Land 
money and are not in the farming busi- 
ness. On a little over half of our sales 
we secured cash or its equivalent, such 
as first mortgages, and on 40 per cent 
the payments varied between 10 and 30 


The Federal Land Bank of Wichita 
made loans at the rate of three-quarters 
of a million dollars a month during 1927. | 
the number of borrowers and | 
amount loaned have increased in each of | 
the four States in which we lend—Colo- | 
rado, Kansas, New Mexico, and Okla- 
homa. More than a quarter of the eli- 
gible farmers in these States are now 
paying interest on mortgages and car- 





crying their loans with the Federal Land 
Bank of Wichita, thus not only securing 
a low rate but a long-term loan, 

The first of the year we commenced 
to offer borrowers a different kind of 
amortization plan. Instead of paying a 
fixed amount for 36 years which includes 
both interest at 5 per cent and the pay- 
ment on the principal, they may pay a 
fixed amount on the principal, $30 on 
each $1,000 borrowed, and as that re- 
duces each year the amount of interest 
to be paid, the total payment or install- 
ment required is likewise reduced semi- 
annually. Our loans, of course, may be 
paid off any time after five years, with- 
out penalty. 


Changes in Status 
of 
National Banks 


In Week Ending February 11. 


Changes in the status of national 
banks in the week ending February 11, 
February 14 by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, Department of 
the Treasury, are as follows: 

Applications to organize received: 





The Cod National Bank of Buz- 
Mass.; capital $50,000. Corre- 
Watts, 


Cape 
Bay, 
spondent, H. E. 
Mass. 

The Lorena National Bank, Lorena, Tex.; 
capital $25,000. Correspondent, O. C. Stan- 


The First National Bank of Brookline, 
capital $100,000. 
Chas. E. Wheeler, Brookline, Mass. 

The City Line National Bank of Irvington, 
N. J.; capital $200,000. Correspondent, 
Meyer M. Semel, Irvington, N. J. 

The Summit National Bank, Summit, N. 
J.; capital $100,000. Correspondent, Salva- 
tore Chiaravallo, Summit, N. J. To succeed 
the private bank of P. Marcantonio, Sum- 
mit, N. J. 

The First National Bank of Malverne, N. 
Y.; capital $25,000. Correspondent, Lucian 
J. Bisbee, Malverne, N. Y. 

The First National Bank of Delray. Fla.; 
capital $25,000. Correspondent, W. J. 
Catheart, Delray, Fla. 

The First National Bank of Altoona, 
Kans.; capital $25,000. Correspondent, S. 
E. Wilson, Altoona, Kans. 

Charters issued: 

First National Bank in Shelton, 
capital $25,000. President, A. J. 
cashier, H. L. Sanderson. 

The First National Bank of Exeter, Pa.; 
capital $50,000. President, Louis N. Jacobs; 
cashier, Edward A, Bedner. 

The First National Bank of Vista, Calif.; 
capital $25,000. President, A. FE. Bennett; 
cashier, W. C. Bissinger. 

Changes of titles: 

The Lincoln State National Bank, Lincoln, 


Nebr.; 
Boren; 


Nebr., to “Lincoln National Bank and Trust | 


Company.” 

First National Bank in Orlando, 
to “F’rst National Bank and Trust Company 
in Orlando.” 

Voluntary Liquidation: 

The First National Bank of 
Calif.; capital $50,000; effective January 
10, 1928. Liquidation agent, L. R. Brown, 
Fowler, Calif. Absorbed by Security Bank 
and Trust Co., Bakersfield, Calif. 

Consolidations: 

City National Bank in Miami, Fla.; 
tal $500,000. The City National Bank and 
Trust Company of Miami, Fla.; capital 
$2,000,000. Consolidated under the act of 
November 7, 1918, under the charter and 
corporate title of “City National Bank in 
Miami,” No. 13159, with capital stock of 
$1,000,000. 


Los Angeles-First National Trust & Sav- | 


ings Bank, Los Angeles, Calif. 
branch, vicinity of Cannery 
Streets, Terminal Island, Los Angeles. 

Chatham Phenix National Bank 
Trust Company,.New York, N. Y. Location 


Location of 


of branch, vicinity of Hunter Avenue and | 


Academy Street, Long Island Bridge Plaza, 
Long Island City, New York City. 


Monument Beach, | 


Correspondent, | 


Fla} | 


Fowler, | 


capi- | 


and Tuna 


and | 


Gold Stocks Decline 


While Reserve Bank 
Credit Is Expanded 


Less Active Condition 
Trade and Industry Re- 
flected in Decreased 

Currency D2mand. 


The gold stock of the United States 
decreased $70,000,000 in 1927 in the face 
of an increase of $130,000,000 in reserve 
bank credit, it has just been reported by 
the Federal Reserve Board in a review 
of business finances for last year. 

Decrease in currency demand reflected 
the somewhat less active condition of 
trade and industry, it is stated. Increase 
in reserve balances of member banks per- 
mitted the extenston of reserve bank 
credit. 

The full text of the 
lows: 

For the year 1927 as a whole reserve 
bank credit outstanding showed an in- 
crease of about $130,000,000, as meas- 
ured by the average volume of bills and 
securities held by the reserve banks in 


December, 1926, and December, 1927. As | 
bank | 
credit there was a decrease in the coun- | 


against this increase in reserve 


try’s monetary gold stock of about 


$70,000,000 (as measured by averages of | 
figures for the first and the last of De- | 


cember of each year), so that reserve 
funds released through discounts and 
purchases by the reserve banks exceeded 
the loss of gold, which absorbs reserve 
funds, by about $60,000,000 during the 
year. 

Reserve funds were also released 
through the reduction of about $30,000,- 
000 in deposits held by the reserve banks 
for the Treasury and other nonmember 
depositors, and of $90,000,000 in the 
volume of currency in circulation. 


Trade and Industry Less Active. 


in an accumulation of currency at mem- 
ber banks, which deposited thi: cash with 
the reserve banks and thus obtained an 
equivalent amount of reserve bank funds. 
These additions to the funds at the dis- 
posal of the member 


ance, which increased 
during the year. 

Thus the increase in member banks 
reserve balances, which constituted the 
basis of credit extension by member 
banks during the year, was obtained in 


by $180,000,000 


part from an increase in the bills and | 
on the part of the borrower; and un- 


securities held by the reserve banks in 
excess of withdrawals of gold and in 
larger part from other sources, notably 
the decrease in the country’s demand 
for hand-to-hand currency. 

Money Rates Abroad. 

During the last four months of the 
year the loss of gold, together with the 
increased demand for reserves and the 
seasonal growth of currency require- 


| ments, resulted in a rise in money rates. 


In foreign markets money rates con- 


| tinued firm throughout the autumn and 
| early winter, notwithstanding the out- 


flow of gold and of funds from the 
United States. 

In London the rate remained steady 
after its temporary decline and rise 
during last May. In Germany the bill 
rate rose almost continuously through- 
out the year from 4 per cent in January 
to about 7 per cent in December. Rates 
in other countries also advanced. 


Easing of Money Rates. 


In recent weeks there has been some 
easing of money rates in some of the 


European countries, owing in part to the | 


passing of the credit and foreign ex- 
change requirements of the autumn sea- 
son. Gold reserves at some of the 
European banks also showed increases 
during the period, partly as a result of 
imports from this country and partly 
because they acquired some of the new 
gold mined in South Africa. 

As a consequence, the reserve posi- 


| tion of some of the European central | 


banks is stronger at present than it was 
during the autumn, and discount rates 


at some of these banks have been re- | 


duced in recent weeks. The declines in 
money rates in foreign centers, together 
with the recent rise of rates in this 
country, has brought. the levels of in- 


terest rates here and abroad somewhat | 
closer together than they have been in | 


recent months, 


| Western Union Telegraph 
Makes Report of Earnings 


The Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany has reported to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission its earnings for 
December and 12 months of 1927 as 
follows: 

December 1927 
Gross Oper. Rev.. $11,483,222 
Net Oper. Rev.... 2,313,237 
Net Oper. Inc.... 1,647,309 

Twelve months’: 

Gross Oper. Rev..131,771,003 
Net Oper. Rev.... 26,304,339 
Net Oper. Inc.... 20,196,595 


1926 
$11,523,113 
2,357,936 
1,682,716 


134,464,886 


25,913,829 


Drug Products 
lnc. 


Special Memorandum 


on request 


Ask for Circular U D F 15 


HORNBLOWER 
& WEEKS 


Established 1888 


Boston 
New York 


Detroit 
Providence, 
Chicago Portland, Me. 
Cleveland Pittsburgh 


Members of the New York. Boston 
Chicago, Cleveland, and Detroit 
Stock Exchanges 


of | 


review is as fol- | 


| lead 


banks were ab- | 
sorbed in the member banks’ reserve bal- | 





19,891,663 
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Farm Loan System Declared to Be Efficient | 
In Finding Market for Land Bank Bonds | 


President of Houston Bank Says Financial Policy En- 
ables Farmer to Borrow at Five Per Cent. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


so long as the borrower pays his in- 
stallments promptly. 

While there is still much to be desired 
to insure permanent prospe: ity for farm- 


ers, the general position of Texas, agri- | 
culturally speaking, is much better than | 
| National 


even a year ago. The livestock industry 
is prosperous, and, all in all, the trend 
is upward and onward, rather 
downward. 

Stocks of cotton are working down 


and we should start the season next year | 


with a less burdensome carryover. ‘That 
does not mean, however, that we should 
plant more heavily this year, if we wish 
to secure good prices. The 
course is the proper policy. 


Texas as Large Factor 
In Cotton Production 


Texas has a wonderful opportunity to | 
production, | 
with her relatively low priced land, her | 
vast level acreage requiring, as yet, no | 


the world in cotton 


fertilizer and which can be worked 


largely by machinery. However, a heavy | “ os ret 
| sion a joint application for 


expansion of acreage in this great state 
is a very material factor in the cotton 
markets and this fact should be remem- 
bered by planters in planning their 
operations in 1928. Production 
less acreage will insure larger returns. 

The market for hogs is well main- 
tained and the supply is not over abund- 
ant. Prospects for prices, according to 
the statistics of demand and supply, are 


| fair for the balance of this year, or at 


least for the first six months. 

Wool prices, although lower than a 
few years ago, are still sufficient to 
prove attractive. Our mohair sales 
have been good and prices indicate there 


| is not an over supply. 
This decrease in the currency demand, 
; which reflected the somewhat less active | 
condition of trade and industry, resulted 


Likewise the dairy business, although 
growing rather rapidly, does not seem 
to be in danger of creating a surplus. 
Dairy animals as well as their products 
are in demand at high prices. 


| Billion Dollars Loaned 


To 400,000 Farmers 


In lending on farms in our district, we 
meet all sorts of appraisal problems, 


| due to the vastness of the territory and 


the diversity of soils and agricultural 
pursuits. We have found there are three 


essentials in the making of sound loans: | 


The ownership of a substantial equity 
in the farm; character and dependability 


S it 8 
in violation of 


questioned value in the security. 
rare that a loan made 


either of these conditions serves the bor- | 


rower any useful purpose. 
The 12 Federal Land Banks have 
loaned more than $1,000,000,000 to more 


than 400,000 farmers, and the combined | 


statements of the 12 banks, each respon- 
sible for the other’s obligations, reflect 


such strength that Federal Land Bank | 


4 per cent bonds now find ready sale at 
a substantial premium. 


for it is from the sale of these bonds, 
and not from Government funds, that 


these cooperative and mutual institutions | 


| National 
| which there are at least one in each ag- 


than |; 
| farmers and 


| paying over 5 


| Loan 


contrary 


from | 


é This, of course, | 
means continued low rates of interest on | 
new loans being made by these banks, | 


secure funds to lend through 4,665 local 


Farm Loan Associations, of 


ricultural county in the Union. 


The secretary-treasurers of the 


| 

| 

! 
350 
Farm Loan Associations in 

| 

| 

| 

' 

| 

| 


ranchmen that 
per cent interest on his 
loan up to $25,000, is paying too much, 
measured by the 5 per cent rate 
available through the National Farm 
Associations of Texas. We are 
closing loans now at the rate of $1,750,- 
000 per month. 


Texas are passing the message to our 
whoever 


is | 


now 


Southern Bell Company 
Seeks to Purchase Plant 


The Southern Bell Telephone & Tele- 
graph Company and the Peoples Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Company have filed 
with the Interstate Commerce Commis- | 

authority for + 
the purchase by the Southern company \ 
of the telephone properties of the latter | 
company in Tennessee for $1,069,000. 


; Miscellaneous receipts. . 


U. S. Treasury 
Statement 


February 11 
Made Public February 14, 1928, 


Receipts. 

Customs receipts....... 

Internal-revenue recipts: 
Income tax. 

Miscellaneous internal 

revenue eer 


$1,644,843.60 
1,333,349.90 


1,397,360.86 
724,003.08 
5,099,557.44 
99,497.50 
85,080,650.54 


-_ 


90,279,705.48 


$7,810,207.44 
167,093.94 
281,717.48 
11,773.39 


Total ordinary receipts 
Public debt receipts ..., 
Balance previous day... 


Expenditures, 

General expenditures... 
Interest on public debt.. 
Refunds of receipts..... 
Panama Canal......e+. 
Operations in special ac- 

counts . eee 
Adjusted service certi- 

ficate fund.. 
Civil service retirement 

fund oée 
Investment of trust funds 


273,148.46 
101,410.03 


41,550.05 
258,659.55 
Total ordinary ex- 
penditures ....c.ee 
Other public debt ex- 
DOTGICULOER. dcccrcsese 
Balance today...ecccece 


8,945,560.29 


815,329.30: 
80,518,815.89 


oc ccccscccee 90,279,705.48 


—_———_—$—_———— 


Total ... 
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write 


YRACUSE has. become 

a metropolitan city be- 
cause it is the central point 
from which a wide diversity 
of interests conducts its 
operations. .Hundreds of 
companies from all parts of 
America maintain sales per- 
sonnel in Syracuse for the 
effective service of the con- 
tiguous areas. 

Divisional sales offices in 
this new 22 story State 
Tower Building can effec- 
tively serve this metropoli- 
tan district. 


Ready for occupancy May 
first, 1928. 


get specifications for 
Central Offices, Inc., 
St., , ¥ 


N. Y. 


Syracuse, 


STATE TOWER BUILDING 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


FAMOUS USERS OF 
NATIONAL CASH REGISTERS 


UICK to realize the 
value to be obtained 
from a system that would 
do the many things and 
give the information that 
National Cash Registers 
do, Wanamaker’s were one 
of the first big stores to in- 
stall this system. 
Since purchasing their first 
registers, many years ago, 
they have been continu- 
ously adding and changing 
up-to-date 


to 
equipment. 


dreds of high-grade regis- 
ters are used throughout 
their stores. 

Speed and accuracy 
handling their many trans- 


W anamaker’s 


National Cas 


many repeat 
have placed. 
Many other 
also adopted 


Registers are 
National 


Today hun- 
the sales-pers 


actions, and the detailed 
information which they 
are able to obtain with 


h Registers 


are the reasons for the 


orders they 


stores have 
this system 


until today, National Cash 


being used 


in leading stores all over 
the world. These registers 
afford protection and con- 
venience to the merchant, 


on and the 


customer alike; and they 


make for better co-opera- 


in tion, quicker 


and more 


pleasing service. 


The National Cash Register Company 


Dayton, Ohio 
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Oil Refining 
| Patent Is Granted 


Railway Ordered to Reestablish Union 
Of Employes Which It 


Required to Abolish 


District Court Finds Company 
Had Taken Control of 
Vote of Workers. 


BROTHERHOOD OF RAILWAY AND STEAM- 


s sRKS, FREIGHT HANDLERS, Ex- | ot C t ] 
oe ; | rapidity through legislative action, the 


PRESS AND STATION EMPLOYES, SOUTH- 
ERN Paciric LINES IN TEXAS AND 
LOUISIANA ET AL. V. TEXAS AND NEW 
ORLEANS 
No. 314. IN Equity. District Court 


7 JTHERN. DISTRICT OF TEXAS, | “ ‘ 
FOR THE SOUTAES | by two processes; first, the slow inter- 


Justice | 


AT HOUSTON. 


. 


Has Disrupted 


such have not yet become established as | Declares Injunction 


| with changed 
legislatures from time to time in declar- | 
| ing the law will make innovations upon | 
it, and new adaptations of it to conform | 


RAILROAD COMPANY ET AL. | 


it Was Tound in this case that defend- | 


ant railway had, in violation of section 


152 of the Railway Labor Act, sought | ,.- at 
to erect a superstructure of exclusive | disapproving and 


representation, and in the face of the 


statute and an injunction designed to | 


secure the observance of the statute, had 
arranged so that the railway would be 


in a position of haying a vote both on | 


the side of the employer and _ the 
employes. 

The court held that as the injunction 
was violated a remedial order should be 
entered disestablishing .the organization 
of employes as fostered by the railway 
and re-establishing the organization of 
the employes disrupted by the action of 
the railway. 

The full text of the opinion by Judge 
Hutcheson follows: 


This is a contempt proceeding brought | 


against the Texas and New Orleans 
Railroad Company and certain of its offi- 
cials upon information that they have 
violated a temporary injunction issued 
by this court on August 3, 1927, re- 
straining the defendant, its servants and 
agents, from violating the third para- 
graph of Section 152 of the Railway 
Labor Act. That section provides: 

“Representatives, for the purposes of 
this act, shall be designated by the re- 
spective parties in such manner as may 
be provided in their corporate organiza- 
tions, or unincorporated associations, or 
by other means of collettive action, 
withut interference, influence or 
coercion exercised by either party over 
the self organization or designation of 
representatives by the other.” 

The terms of the injunction, entered 
after a full hearing, followed closely 
the language cf the Act. 

At that hearing the Company did not 
assert the invalidity of the Act. It 
merely denied that it had infringed it. 

Note.—lIts counsel said: “If it should 


appear that the corporation is coercing | 


its employes, I would not be disposed 
seriously to contest that the Court 
would have a right to enjoin it 
the terms of the United States Labor 
Board Act of May 20, 1926.” 

The Court in its opinion said: ‘“‘The 
question simply here is whether under 
the Act passed for the purpose of set- 
tling disputes between carriers and their 


employes which Act parties to this liti- , 


gation seem to have, as far as the rec- 


under | justiciable. 


| law so as to make actions in definace | 


New Organization | 


of them justiciable. 

Customs then being the basis and 
spring of the law, changing as they must 
conditions, judges and 


to these changes; and so slowly, through 
judicial decisions, and often with great 


law modifies and grows, and growing, 
lives. 

Innovations in the case of judge-made 
law, the growth of new categories for 
justiciable matters, again roughly come 
stitial process referred to by 
Holmes. 

And the more rapid one of 
overruling principles 
either erroneous when announced, or be- 


second, 


come erroneous through changing cus- | 


| s, refer y Mr. Justice Brandeis. | : ‘ : 
toms, referred to by Mr = vee a tion is due, the legislature may forbid or 


| yestrict any business when it has a suffi- 


Judges Are Limited 
In Legislative Action 


| but they can do so only interstitially; 


they are confined from molar to molec- 
ular motions. A common-law judge 
could not say 


and shall not enforce it in my court. No 


more could a judge exercising the limited | 
I think | 


jurisdiction of admiralty, say 
well of the common law rules of master 
and servant, and propose to introduce 
them here en bloc.” Southern Pacific 
vs. Jenson, 244 U. S. 221). 

(Note.—‘“Such limitation of principles 
previously announced, and such express 
disapproval of dicta, are often necessary. 
It is an unavoidable incident 
search by courts of last resort for the 
true rule. The process of inclusion and 
exclusion, so often applied in developing 
a rule cannot end with its first enuncia- 
tion. The rule as announced must be 
deemed tentative. For the many and 
varying facts to which it will be applied 
cannot be foreseen. Modification implies 
growth. It is the life of the law. If the 
court is of the opinion that this Act of 
Congress is in necessary conflict with 
its recent decisions, those cases should 
be frankly overruled). Washington vs. 
Dawson, 264 U. S. 219. 

(“Stare decisis is ordinarily a wise rule 
of action. But it is not a universal, in- 
exorable command. The instances in 
which the court has disregarded its ad- 
monitions are many.” Id. p. 238). 

It has been said that decisions go by 
established categories and that if for a 


| particular state of facts no exisiting legal 


category may be found, the matter is not 
L Such statement when taken 
in the light of the history of the law and 


| in recognition of the indubitable fact that 


ord shows, acted upon and adopted, Con- | 


gress can do what it has done to insure 
that in the settlement of these disputes 
each side shall be represented by those 
of its own selection, uninfluenced by the 
action of the other. 

“In short, Congress recognizing that 
a primary requisite of the settlement of 
a dispute is the truly representative 
character of those who bring it about, 
has determined, and I think has legally 
declared conditions under which these 
relations, if they are maintained, and 
these disputes, if they are adjusted, are 
to be adjusted.” 


Defendants Question 
Power of Congress 


ants, while defending mainly on the 
ground that they had not violated the 
order, also raised by suggestion the 
question of the power of Congress to so 
legislate, citing Coppage v. Kansas, 236 
U. S. 1, and Adair v. United States, 208 
5; 16. 

It is fundamental that “A person pro- 
ceeded against in a contempt case for 
disobeying an injunction, can never set 
up as a defense that the court erred in 
issuing it. Errors must be corrected by 
appeal, and not by disobedience.” 
Brougham vs. Oceanic Steam Navigation 
Co. 205 Fed. 857, and “That a respondent 
in a contempt case may question the or- 
der which he is charged with refusing 
to obey only in so far as he can show it 
to be absolutely void.” 6 R. C. L. 505; 
O’Brien vs. People 216 Ill, 554; People 
vs. McWeeney, Ann. Cases 1916 B Vol. 
40 p. 36; Toledo Scale Co. vs. Comput- 
ing Scale Co. 261 U. S. 399; Barnes vs. 
Chicago, 230 Il, 403. 

In view, however, of the long-contin- 
ued, persistent and at times bitterly 
rancorous assertion that noncontractual 
relations of employer and employe do not 
present justiciable matters, that injunc- 
tions in labor disputes are political, and 
not judicial, and that a proceeding of this 
kind is not the exercise of judicial power, 
but merely an essay in unsurped and 


‘ 


the living principle of modification and | 


growth inheres in it, is sound, for legal 
categories are in this meaning constantly 
rearranging themselves to admit the 
newly established customs which through 
their articulation by courts and legisla- 
tures have become law. 

Such being the origins of fhe law, it is 
plain that in the absence of some limita- 
tion upon it, whatever a particular court 
or legislature might think to be the cus- 


| toms could be declared to be the law, and 


laws might change with uncomfortable 
rapidity. 


Arbitrary Departures 


| From Law Prohibited 


Against this danger two stabilizing in- 
fluences, maintaining equilibrium and 
preserving old customs until outgrown, 


| are constantly opposed. In the courts, it is 


tyrannical “government by injunction,” | 


it seems desirable to here briefly set 
down the reasons which support the con- 


clusions of the preliminary opinion, that | 


Congress had full authority to make 
justiciable a controversy of this kind. 

Note.—“Speaking generally, it may be 
observed that the judicial power of a 
nation extends to all controversies jus- 
ticiable in their nature, the parties to 
which or the property involved in which 
may be reached by judicial process, and 
when the judicial power of the United 
States was vested in the Supreme and 
other courts, all the judicial power which 
the nation was capable of exercising was 
vested in those tribunals, and unless 
there be some limitations expressed in 
the Constitution it must be held to em- 
brace all controversies of a justiciable 
nature arising within the territorial 
limits of the Nation, no matter who may 
be the parties thereto.” Kansas vs. Colo- 
rado 206 U. S. 83.) 

For the purposes of this opinion it 
may be roughly stated that all justiciable 
matters are made so by law derived from 
two sources; that ascertained and de- 
clared by the judges as founded in and 


At this hearing, however, the defend- | Amendments, which so operate. 


that of stare decisis. In the legislatures, it 
is that of the Fifth and Fourteenth 
These 


amendments, providing as they do for : 


the preservation of due process, that is, 
established custom, prevent arbitrary and 
unreasonable departures from established 


law, and are constantly being invoked in | 


judicial controvesies, where it is main- 
tained that statutes, 
have sought to make justiciable matters 
which by reason of their prohibitions, 
cannot be made so. 

Our school of thinkers has maintained, 
and for a while with apparent success 
that the customs guaranteed by these 
amendments is fixed and static, and not 
subject, like other phases of the law to 
change and growth. 

Another school, declaring that a true 
decision depends as well upon induction 
as upon deduction. has declared, in the 
language of Mr. Justice Holmes, “The 
Fourteenth Amendment does not enact 
Mr. Herbert Spender’s Social Statics.” 
Lochner vs. New York, 198 U. S. 74. 

(Note. “General propositions do not 
decide concrete cases. The decision will 
depend on a judgment or intuition more 
subtle than any articulate major premise. 
Every opinion tends to become a law. 
I think that the word liberty in the 
Fourteenth Amendment is_ perverted 
when it is held to prevent the natural 
outcome of a dominant opinion unless it 
can be said that a rational and fair man 
necessarily would admit that the statute 
proposed would infringe fundamental 
principles as they have been understood 
by the traditions of our people and our 
law.” Lochner vs. New York, 198 U. 


| S. 74, 


| from other than judicial sources. * 


(“It may not be amiss, in the present 
cdse, before examining the constitutional 
question, to notice the course of legisla- 
tion as well as expressions of opinion 
Constitutional questions, it is true, are 
not settled by even a consensus of pres- 
ent public opinion, for it is the peculiar 
value of a written constitution that it 


| places in unchanging form limitations 


upon legislative action, and thus gives a 
permanentce and stability to popular 
government which otherwise would be 


| lacking. At the same time when a ques- 


tion of fact is debated and debatable, | 
and the extent to which a special con- | 


| stitutional limitation goes is affected by 


springing from the customs of the peo- | 


ple, and that enacted by the legislatuies. 
Or again roughly, common law and stat- 
tory law. Statutory law may be either 
declaratory or in derogation of the com- 
mon law. In the former case, it makes 
more clear or gives more sanction to es- 
tablished customs. In the 
it may in rare cases run counter to es- 
tablished custom, it usually is declaratory 
ef customs which, though existent 


latter while | 


as | 


the truth in respect to that fact, a wide- 
long continued belief con- | * 


spread and 
cerning it is worthy of consideration. We 


take judicial cognizance of all matters of | 


general knowledge.” 
208 U. S. 419.) 
While in Euclid Valley vs. Ambler, 272 
U. S. 365, Mr. Justice Sutherland for the 
Court declares: 
“Regulations, 


Muller vs. Oregon, 


the 


wisdom, 


ago, or even half a century ago would 
have been rejected as arbitrary and op- 
pressive. And in this there is no incon- 


| the field of their operation. 3 
| ing world it is impossible that it should | 


I think the doctrine of | 
consideration a bit of historical nonsense, | 


of the | 


national and State, | 


necessity, | 
and validiy of which as applied to exist- | J: 
ing conditions are so apparent that they | ° 
are now uniformly sustained, a century | 


Act Was Broken by 
Tactics. 


| sistency, for while the meaning of con- 


| stitutional guaranties never varies, the | 
° ° ® | 
scope of their application must expand | 
: | 

or contract to meet the new and differ- 


ent conditions which are coming within 
In a chang- 


be otherwise.” 


Legislature Has Power 
To Restrict Business 


(Note. “The truth seems to be, that 
subject to compensation when compensa- 


Has Been Violated | 
| Tribunal Holds Railway Labor | 








cient force of public opinion behind it. | 


of the state a century or so ago; now 


; | Lotteries were thought a useful adjunct | 
(Note.—“I recognize without hesita- 
tion that judges do and must legislate, | 


they are believed to be immoral and have | 


been stopped. 


Wine has been thought | 


good for men from the time of the Apos- | 


tles until recent years. 


But when public | 


opinion changed, it did not need the | 
Eighteenth Amendment, notwithstanding | 


| the Fourteenth, to enable a state to say 
Tyron & | 


that the business should end.” 

Bro. vs. Banton, 273 U. S. 446.) 
When therefore, on either side of a 

dispute bétween an employer engaged in 


| interstate commerce a recognized sub- | 
ject of Federal legislation, and its em- | 


ployes, one asserts in the face of a 
statute which puts conditions upon its 


liberty, the liberty of contract, the 
right of the employer to hire and fire, 
and of the employes to serve or quit 
in the absence of contract (the most 
stubbornly asserted of all the particular 


ise, that that particular form of | others of the judges dissenting, could 
exercise, the 2 


| but wonder at least, if this were not so. | 


liberties) is unrestrainable, he must be | 


prepared not only to give dissertations 
on the freedom of contract, but to show 
in the light of established practices em- 
ployed in the course of this long con- 
troversy and of the judicial and legisla- 
tive pronouncements on it, that it has not 
behind it a sufficient force of general 
public opinion to create an established 
custom which may 
law. 

If, in the solution of the matter, a stu- 
dent of the law, employing in his re- 
search induction and deduction, should 
upon examination find that rising at first 
slowly, and then through the full realiza- 
tion of a common plight, a common cause 
and the common remedy, the achieve- 
ment of group solidarity and power 
through unionization, rushing on tides of 
feeling, the demand for collective bar- 
gaining became a passion with working- 


men, and that begun more than a half | 
century ago this demand has been as- | 
serted and opposed with equal fierce- | 


ness, and at the cost not only of the 


blood and treasure of the combatants, | Arbitration of Disputes 


but of disturbances of the public peace 
and prosperity, and that for the greater 
part of this time this asserted right of 


be articulated into . 


| be overlooked, nor the course of legisla- 
| interrput the business of : 
| averted or composed if the carriers can 


| amicable settlement by the exercise of 


| ognition,” 





| or tend to prevent the stoppage of every 


collective bargaining has been enjoyed, | 


he would be an ignorant man indeed who 
would not at once conclude that such a 
pregnant struggle could not have been 
so long waged without giving birth to 
customs both capable of, and in the in- 
terest of the public peace, requiring 
judicature. 


| system certainly has as direct influnece 


| which one car may be coupled to another, 


He would not have been surprised to |} 
fnd the history of the origin, growth | 
and change of such customs replete with | 
legislative and judicial pronouncements. | 


He would find that beginning more than 
40 years ago, six times has Congress 
legislated directly upon the 
(Note.—Act of October 1, 1888, creating 
a Board or Commission for settling con- 
troversies and differences between rail- 
roads and other common carriers en- 
gaged in interstate commerce and their 


July 1913 entitled An Act for the Arbi- 
tration of disputes between carriers en- 
gaged in interstate commerce and the 
employes. 
The Adamson Act; 


Act of 


subject. | 


employes. The Erdmann Act; the Act of | 


The Act of September 3, 1916, | 
1920; | 


Railway Labor Board Act; The Railway | 


Labor Act of May 20, 1926.) 


Courts Have Authority 
To Protect Commerce 

That in cases without number 
courts have issued their injunctions de- 
claring and vindicating judicial power 
to protect the commerce of the country 


the 


from the anarchy and disruption arising | 


out of these fierce labor disputes. 
(Note—Rising out of the stress and 
strain of the conffict of 1894 resulting 
in the disruption of commerce bordering 
on civil war, came In Re Debs, 158 U. 
S. in which in ringing words the Su- 
preme Court declared the power of the 
courts to protect the commerce of the 
country without resort to arms.) 

He would find that though in Adair 
vs. U. S. 208 U. S. 167 a majority of the 
Supreme Court of the United States had 

| not been able to see that the custom 
of the employer on the one hand by the 
concentrated power of the employe on 
the other, in negotiating wage and work- 
ing agreements, which customs the Con- 
gress sought in the interest of the pre- 
servation of the even flow of commerce 
and the public peace to bring out of the 
field of mere custom, into that of law, 


Patent Suits Fi 
uits File 
15687, C. W. 
comparative express and parcel post ship- 
ping rates, appeal filed Dec. 9, 1927, 7th 
Cir., Doc. 3991, C. W. Flint, et al. v. G. R. 

Leonard & Co., et al. 


Re. 16402, A. A. Wilson, Device for auto- 
matically controlling the temperature of 


te. 


cooling systems of internal combustion en- | 


gines, D. C., N. D. Ohio (E. 
2180, A. A. Wilson, et al. v. 
Machine & Stamping Co. 
29, 1927. 
Des. 70883, 
Jan. 9, 
- Levin v. 


Div.), Doc. 
The Globe 
Dismissed, Oct. 


M. Levin, 
1928, D.C. 
H. Kelman. 
Des. 2753, L. Biva, Textile fabric, filed 
10, 1928, D. C) 8..D. N. Y., Doc. B 
44/95, L. Blabber & Co. v. F. H. Gage, et 
al. (Rous niere, Williams & Co.).— 
Des. 7 5, P. Groenenstein, Combined 
glare shield and supporting bracket there- 
for, filed Dec. 30, 1927, D. C., N. D. Ohio 
| (E. Div.), Doc. 2494, P, 
| H. N. Kilby, et al. 
1622463, C. L. Mareus, Vanity case, filed 
28. D>. Cc. &. BD N.. Vi Dec. BE 
‘. L. Mareus v. H Rubinstein, Inc., 


Display 


R. I., Doc. 289, 


} Jan. 


tosenberg & Joha, Cap. filed 
Jan. 6, 1928, D. C., FE. D. Wis. (Milwaukee), 
Doc, 2144, Reliable Knitting Works v. Lux- 
knit Mills, Ine, 


Flint, Guides, showing | 


cabinet, | 


Groenenstein v. | 





Labor 


Index and Digest 
Of Latest Federal Court Decisions 


RAILROADS: Railway Labor Act: Injunctions: Violations: Equitable Re- 

lief—Where a railway in violation of section 152 of the Railway Labor 
Act sought to erect a superstructure of exclusive representation, and in the 
face of the statute and an injunction designed to secure the observance of the 
statute, arranged go that the railroad would be in a position of having a vote 
both on the side of the employer and the employes, held: The injunction hav- 
ing been violated a remedial order should be entered disestablishing the or- 
ganization of employes as fostered by the railway and re-establishing the or- 
ganization of the employes disrupted by the action of the railway.—Brother- 
hood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, etc., et al. v. Texas and New, Orleans 


R. R. Ci. et al. 
Page 3534, Col. 1 (Volume II). 


(District Court, Southern District of exas).—Yearly Index 


YONSTITUTIONAL LAW: Liberty of Contract: Due Process: Labor Dis- 
putes.—When, on either side of a dispute between an employer engaged in 


interstate commerce and its employes, 


one asserts, in the face of a statute 


which put conditions upon its exercise, that that particular form of liberty, the 
liberty of contract, the right of the employer to hire and fire, and the employe 
to serve of quit in the absence of contract, is unrestrainable, he must be pre- 
pared not only to give learned dissertations on the freedom of contract, but to 
show in the light of established practices employed in the course of this long 
controversy and of the judicial and legislative pronouncements on it, that it has 
not behind it a sufficient force of general public opinion to create an estab- 
lished custom which may be articulated into law.—Brotherhood of Railway and 


Steamship Clerks, etc., et al. v. Texas and New Orleans R. R. et al. 


(District 


Court, Southern District of Texas).—Yearly Index Page 3534, Col. 1 (Vol- 


ume II). 


Patents 


PATENTS: Office Practice: Declaring Interference: 


Overcome Under Rule 75.—Where 
Rule 75 and the examiner accepted the 


Where Reference Is 
the appellant overcame patent under 
showing but thought that an interfer- 


ence should be declared in view of a possible issue of priority, but admitted 
that the claims of the patent are limited by the inclusion of a step regarded 
as material and Which appellant does not disclose, it is not the practice of the 
office under these circumstances to declare an interference, the presumption 
being that the patentee’s made a patentable improvement on the broad inven- 


tion, to which their claims are limited.—Patent 1656997 to Black. 


(Board of 


Appeals, Patent Office)—Yearly Index Page 3534, Col. 6 (Volume IT). 


had so established itself as to become 
justiciable, but he would also find that 


not see how the “liberty through sheer 
antipathy” to bring on a struggle which 
would disrupt commerce, could be para- | 
mount to public interest and he could 


(Note—Justice McKenna, after declar- | 
ing that the facts of history should not 


tion, said: “How can controversies which 
may seriously interrupt or threaten to | 
carriers be 
bring on the conffict, or prevent its 
mere whim or caprice? I say mere whim 
or caprice, for this is the liberty which 
is attempted to be vindicated as the con- 
stitutional rights of the carriers** 
Liberty is an attractive theme, but the 
liberty which is exercised in sheer antip- 
athy does not plead strongly for rec- 
Adair vs United States 208 
U. S. 186. 

“What did Congress mean? Had it no 
purpose? Was it moved by no cause? 
Was its legislation mere wantonness 
and an aimless meddling with the com- 
merce of the country? There questions 
may find their answer in In Re Debs 158 
U. S. 564.” Id p. 187. 


Congress May Require 


“A provision of law which will prevent 
wheel in every car of an entire railroad 


on interstate commerce as the way in | 





or the rule of liability for personal in- | 
juries to an employee,” Id p. 189). 

So wondering, he would not be sur- | 
prised to find that when through the as- | 


| gress, either directly or 


| New 243 U. S. 


sertion of liberty exercised in sheer 
antipathy” the United States, for want 
of compulsorily arbitral measures was 
stood up and forced to deliver, and Con- 
gress, responding to the crisis, on Sep- 
tember 13, 1916, enacted the Adamson 


Act fixing the eight hours standard; the | 
Supreme Court of the United States in | 


an opinion unanswerable in its logic, and 
noble in its assertion of power, settled 
for all time the full power of the Con- 


talities provided by it, for compulsory 


arbitration, to settle disputes to prevent | 


strikes and the disruption of commerce. 

Note.—We are of the opinion that the 
reasons stated conclusively establish that 
from the point of view of inherent power, 
the act which is before us was clearly 
within the legislative power of Congyréss 
to adopt, and that in substance and ef- 
fect it amounted to an exertion of its 
authority under the circumstances dis- 
closed, to compulsory arbitrate the dis- 
pute between the parties by establishing 
as to the subject matter of that dispute, 
a legislative standard of wages opera- 
tive and binding as a matter of law— 
upon the parties—a power none the 
less efficaciously exerted because exerted 
by direct legislative act instead of by 
the enactment of other and appropriate 
means providing for the bringing about 
of such result. If it be conceded that the 
power to enact the statute was in ef- 
fect the exercise of the right to fix 
wages where by reason of the :dispute 
there had been a failure to fix by agree- 
ment, it would simply serve to show the 
nature and character of the regulation 
essential to protect the public right and 
safeguard the movement of interstate 
commerce, not involving any denial of 
the authority to adopt it.” Wilson v. 
351. 

To be continued in the issue of 
February 16. 


by instrumen- | 


| all the claims, 13 in number. 
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Process for Refining 


Oil by Use of Clay 


| Board of ‘Appeals Does Not 
| Hold With Examiner That 
Method Is Not Advance 


Over Prior Art. 


APPLICATION OF JOHN C. BLACK. APPEAL 
No, 318. Boarp oF APPEALS, PATENT 
OFFICE. 

Patent 1656997 was issued to Black 
on, January 24, 1928, for a process of 
refining oil, on application filed April 
5, 1920. 

Westall and Wallace and James T. 
Newton for applicant. 

Where appellant overcame reference 
under rule 75 and the Examiner thought 
that an interference should be declared 
in view of a possible issue of priority, 


| it was held that the inventions claimed 
by the respective parties are materially | 


or patentably different, and the claims 
should not be suggested. The full text 


| of the opinion of the Board of Appeais 


(Moore, Henry and Ruckman) is as fol- 
lows: . 

This is an appeal from the rejection of 
In his 
brief appellant has withdraw the appeal 
as to claims 2, 3, 8, 10, 11 and 13, and 
the appeal as to these claims is accord- 
ingly dismissed. 

Claims 1 is illustrative and reads as 
follows: 


1. A process for refining petroleum 


| oil which compromises commingling said 
oil with an absorbent clay, agitating and | 
| heating the commingled mass to the tem- 


perature of active reaction, and sepa- 


| rating said oil and clay. 


The references relied upon are: 
Van Ofenheim et al., 242171, May 31, 


; 1881. 


Ujhely, 289788, Dec. 4, 1883. 

Welsh, 1159450, Nov. 9, 1915. 

Swan, 1250526, Dec. 18, 1917. 

Chappell et al., 1404374, Jan, 24, 1922. 

Baynes et al. (Br.), 5208, Nov. 2, 1883. 

Smith et al., 3942, Dee. 2, 1873. 

The invention relates to a process of 
refining hydrocarbon oil by means of an 
acid treated absorbent clay. The brief 


beginning of the examiner’s statement 
appears to leave out the step given at the 


| bottom of page 9 of the specification as 
| follows: 


“The oil and clay in the system are | 


now treated continuously by circulation 
and the temperature brought to the point 





| 


best suited for that particular oil, say 
from 250 degrees Fahrenheit to 325 de- 
grees Fahrenheit.” 

Appellant’s criticism of the examiner’s 
statement as incorrect in stating that 
there is a heating of the oil before the 
clay is added, seems unwarranted in 
view of the statement on page 9 of the 
specification— 

“The oil to be treated is introduced 
into the tank 37 through a pipe 60. The 
oil is then circulated until the desired 
temperature is reached, say 200 degrees 
Fahrenheit. The proper amount of clay 
as measured out on the hopper scale is 
then introduced to the oil treating tank.” 

As noted above, howevér, there is 
further heating after the clay is added. 

Claim 1 is broad and includes the three 
steps, (1) “commingling said oil with an 
absorbent clay;” (2) “agitating and heat- 
ing the commingled mass to the tempera- 
ture of active reaction;” and (3) “sepa- 
rating said oil and clay.” 

Claim 1 stands rejected as not patenta- 
ble over Ujhely, Von Ofenheim, Swany, or 
Baynes et al. ; 


Swan agitates the mixtures by paddles | 


IN 13 MONTHS --- 


NEARLY A MILLION MEN HAVE 
CHANGED TO CHESTERFIELD | 


THEY SATISFY 
and yet THEYRE MILD 


| close. 


description of the process given at the | 





45 and heats it by pipes 30 in the trea 
ing tank D and appears to dissolve ste 
2, Step 3 is disclosed and also step. 
except that Swan mixes his oil wit 
“kieselguhr or its equivalent (page © 
lines 36-38.) The examiner admits tha 
kies selguhr “is not a clay in the stric 
sense” but we agree with the examine: 
that it is broadly the equivalent of clay 
and that claim 1 is not patentable over 
Swan. 

It is unnecessary to discuss the other 
patents cited. . 

We agree with the examiner that claim 
1 is too broad to be patentable over the 
prior art. 

Claim 4 is restricted to the use of 
“acid treated absorbent clay.” It is lim- 
ited by the step of “regulating the de- 
gree of heat for that particular oil so 
that a rapid reaction of the clay with 
the oil results.” It also calls for reduc- 
ing the temperatures before separating 
the oil and clay. 

The examiner rejected this claim on the 
same references as claim 1 in connection 
with Welsh for showing the use of acid 
treated clay in the treatment of oil 
Welsh, however, does not disclose ap- 
pellant’s process. With the acid treated 
clay of Welsh substituted in the patents 
noted above we still do not find all the 
steps called for in the claim. 

Possible Issue of Priority. 

Claims 5, 6, and 7 are more specific 
than claim 4. 

Claim 12 is limited to the use of acid 
treated clay and claim 9 to the use of “pul- 
verized acid treated absorbent clay.” Ap- 
pellant has filed affidavits in support of 
his contention that the result obtained 
by heating the oil to reaction tempera- 
ture with his acid treated absorbent clay 
is materially. different from that ob- 
tained when treated with the acid treated 
fullers earth of Welsh and that of treat- 
ing efficiency of said clay is four or 
five times that of the fullers earth. 

We are not prepared to hold with the 
examiner that appellant has not made a 
patentable advance over the prior art by 
his method as set forth in claims 4, 5, 
6, 7. 9 and 12. 

The examiner has accepted the showing 
made by appellant as sufficient to over- 
come the patent to Campbell and Moore, 


| No. 1404874, under Rule 75, but he thinks 
| that an interferenec should be declared 
| in view of a. possible. issue of priority. 
| He admits that all the claims of said 
| patent are limited by the inclusion of a 
| step that he regards as material and 


which the appellant Black does not dis- 
Black cannot therefore make the 
claims of the patent, and Campbell and 
Moore would be entitled to these claims 
if they lost in the interference. It is 
not the pracatice of the office under these 
circumstances to declare an interference, 


| the presumption being that the patentees 


made a patentable improvement on the 
broad invention, to which their claims are 
limited. 


Pertinent Decisions Cited. 

This case differs from those cited by 
the examiner where an interference was 
held proper in that in the latter cases the 
patents contained immaterial limitations 
that prevented the applicants from mak- 
ing them but the patentable inventions 
were the same. 

It is not thought that Rule 96 provides 
for the suggestion of claims in such a 


case as the present one. 


More pertinent decisions than those 
cited by the examiner are the following 
which hold where the inventions claimed 
by the respective parties are materially 
or patentably different, the claims should 
not be suggested, Card and Card, 1904 
C. D. 383: ex parte Werner, 139 O. G. 
197; Haudenschild v. Huyck. 154 O. G., 
515: ex parte Mercer 193 O. G., 1017. 

The appeal is dismissed as to claims 
2, 3. 8, 10, 11 and 13. 

The decision of the examiner is af- 
firmed as to claim 1 and is reversed as 
as to claims 4, 5, 6, 7, 9 and 12. 

Limit of anpeal to Court of Appeals, 
40 days. Rule 149. 


AND HERE'S WHY: 


We STATE it as our honest 
belief that the tobaccos used in 
Chesterfield cigarettes are of 
finer quality and hence of better 
taste than in any other cigarette 


at the price. 


Licegrr & Myers Tosacco Co. 


‘ 
) 
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Bills and Resolutions 
Introduced in Congress 


Following 
Houses of 


the member 


th 
stan which it 


committee 


measure, 
to 


Title 2—The Congress 


H. R. 10883. Mr. McLeod, Mich., for the 


«ae-- apportionment of Representatives in Con- 


gress; Census. 


“s Title 5—Executive Depart- 


2? 


ments and Government Of- 


ficers and Employes 

H. R. 10887. Mr. Hudspeth, Tex., provid- 
ing for half holidays for Government em- 
ployes; Civil Service. 


‘se Tithe 1O—Army 


Air 


, charged in the Philippines; 


H. R. 10870. Mr. Wurzbach, Tex., granting 
travel pay and other allowances to certain 
soldiers of the Spanish Amerson War = 

: ilippine insurrection who were @ls- 
sauna te ¢ Military Affairs. 


Title 16—Conservation 


S$. 3194. Mr. King, to establish the Bear 
River. Migratory Bird Refuge; Agriculture 
and Forestry. 


Title 22—Foreign Relations 


and Intercourse 
H. R. 10884. Mr. Selvig, Minn., to amend 


‘ the act entitled “An act to carry into effect 


the provisions of the convention between 
the United States and Great Britain to 
regulate the level of Lake of the Woods 
concluded on the 24th day of February, 
1925,” approved May 22, 1926; 
Affairs. 


Title 23—Highways 


H. R. 10879. Mr. Crail, Calif. (by request), 


Foreign 


“'8° gor the establishment of a Pacific coast na- 


nf 


tional highway system; Roads. 


Title 24—Hospitals, Asylums 
and Cemeteries 


S. 3183. Mr. Caraway, to rebuild, recon- 
struct and enlarge the Army and Navy 
General Hospital at Hot Springs National 
Park, Ark.; Military Affairs. 


Title 26—Internal Revenue 


S. 3278. Mr. Phipps, to provide an. addi- 
tional method for collecting taxes in the 
District of Columbia, and for other pur- 
poses; District of Columbia. 


ov. Tithe 27—Intoxicating Liquors 


ort 


, 


H. J. Res. 203, Mr. Sabath, Ill., proposing 
an amendment of the eighteenth amend- 
ment of the Constitution; Judiciary. 

H. R. 10865. Mr. Peavey, Wis., to amend 
the .national prohibition act; Judiciary. 


~~ Title 28—Judicial Code and 


on 


we 


éb 


one 


“AN 
' 


‘ 


rite 


ear 


yi 
+ 


he 


rt 


Judiciary 

H. R. 10882. Mr. Gasque, S. C., to pro- 
hibit ‘the intermarriage of certain races; 
Judiciary. : : 

H. R. 10862. Mr. Berger, Wis., to provide 
for the enforcement of the first amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States to punish violations of its provisions, 
and for other purposes; Judiciary. 

H, R. 10869. Mr. Underhill, Mass., amend- 
ing section 764 of subchapter 12, fraternal 
beneficial associations, of the Code of Law 
for the District of Columbia; District of 
Columbia. 

H. R. 10872. Mr. Dyer, Mo., to fix the 
salaries of certain judges of the Territories 
and insular possessions of the United 
States; Judiciary. 

H. R. 10877. Mr. Rankin, Miss., to amend 
section 6 of title 15, chapter 1, of the 
Code of Laws of the United States of 
America relating to the forfeiture of prop- 
erty in transit and owned in violation of 
section 1 thereof, and as amended, provid- 
ing for the forfeiture of property owned 
or used ir violation of section 1, irrespec- 
tive of whether same is or is not in transit; 
Judiciary. 


ae Title 31—Money and Finance 


on 


H. R. 10864. Mr. Hale, N. H., to author- 
ize an appropriation for the relief of the 
State. of New Hampshire on account of 


.issroads and bridges damaged or destroyed 


by the recent flood; Roads. 

H. R. 10881. Mr. Quin, Miss., to authorize 
the Secretary of the Treasury to pay to 
the city of Brookhaven, Miss., $638.45 as 
reimbursemént for street paving in front 
of post-office building; Claims. 


Title 33—Navigation and Navi- 
gable Waters 


8S. 3277. Mr. Phipps, to improve the navi- 
gability of the Colorado River; to, provide 
flood control; to aid in the reclamation of 
the public lands of the United States; to 
prevent controversy between the States of 
the Colorado River Basin, and for other 
purposes; Irrigation and Reclamation. 

H. R. 10858. Mr. Oldfield, Ark., granting 
consent to the State Highway Commission 
of Arkansas to construct a toll bridge 
across the White River at or near Newport; 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H. R. 10859. Mr. Yon, Fla., authorizing 
the St. Johns River Development Co., a 
corporation of Florida to construct a badge 
across Choctawhatchee River; Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

H. R. 10860. Mr. Yon, Fla., authorizing 
the St. Johns River Development Co., to 
construct a bridge across East Pass at or 
near Morena Point, Fla.; Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

H. R. 10861, Mr. Yon, Fla., authorizing 
the St. Johns River Development Co., to 
construct a bridge across Santa Rosa Sound 
at or near Camp Walton, Fla.; Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

H. R. 10873. Mr. Green, Fla., authorizing 
the St. Johns River Development Co. to 
construct a bridge across the Suwannee 
River, Fla.; Interstate and Forgign Com- 
merce. 


is a list of public bills and_ resolutions 
Congress and classified similarly to the “Code of Laws 
of the United States in force December 6, 1926.” 


was 





introduced in the 


The number 
the title and 
are given. 


introducing it, 


referred, 


Title 36—Patriotic Societies 


and Observances 


H. J. Res. 202. Mr. Hogg, Ind., providing 
for the erection of a memorial to Gen. 
Anthony Wayne on the site of Old Fort 
Wayne, at Fort Wayne, Ind.; Library. 

H. R. 10866. Mr. Rankin, Miss., author- 
izing and directing the War Department to 
obtain and place on the Civil War battle 
field of Brices Cross Roads, or Guntown, 
in Lee County, Miss., appropriate markers 
for the purpose of properly preserving this 
historic landmark; Military Affairs. 

H. R. 10868. Mr. Rankin, Miss., authoriz- 
ing and directing the War Department to 


obtain and place on the Civil War battle | 


field of Tupelo or Harrisburg in Lee County, 
Miss., appropriate markers for the purpose 
of properly preserving this historic land- 
mark; Military Affairs. 

H. R. 10876. Mr. Jacobstein, N. Y., to 
declare Lincoln’s birthday a legal holiday; 
District of Columbia. 


Title 38—Pensions, Bonuses 


and Veterans’ Relief 


H. R. 10863. Mr. Hogg, Ind., to amend 
section 206 of the World War veterans act 
of 1924 as amended; World War Veterans’ 
Legislation. 

H. R. 10878. Mr. Williams, Mo., to amend 
section 5 of the World War veterans’ act 
of 1924, as amended; World War Veterans’ 
Legislation. 

H. R. 10880. Mr. Houston, Del., to author- 
ize the Secretary of the Interior and the 
Commissioner of Pensions to compute serv- 
ice of the Fifth and Sixth Delaware Regi- 
ments from enlistment to discharge; In- 
valid Pensions. 


Title 39—Postal Service 


S. 3184. Mr. Cutting, to amend the act 
entitled “An act to provide that the United 
States shall aid the States in the construc- 
tion of rural post roads, and for other 
purposes,” approved July 11, 1916, as 


amended and supplemented, and for other |; 


purposes; Post Offices and Post Roads. 
H. R. 10871. Mr. Almon, Ala., granting 
allowances for rent, fuel, light and equip- 


ment to postmasters of the fourth class, | 


and for other purposes; Post Office and 


Post Roads. 


H. R. 10875. Mr. Hawley, Oreg., to amend 
the laws relating to .the Postal Savings 
System; Post Office and Post Roads. 


Title 40—Public Buildings, 
Property and Works 
H. R. 10867. Mr. Rankin, Miss., providing 
for the repairing, remodeling, enlarging, 
improving, or altering the Federal court- 


house building at Aberdeen, Miss.; Appro- 
priations. 


Title 43—Public Lands 


S. 3279. Mr. Ransdell, providing for the 
transfer of the title to the military reserva- 
tion at Baton Rouge, La., to the Louisiana 
State University and Agricultural and 
Mechanical College; Public Lands and Sur- 
veys. 

H. R. 10874. Mr. Hawley, Oreg., to author- 
ize the improvement of the Oregon Caves 
in the Siskiyou National Forest, Oreg.; Pub- 
lic Lands. 

H. R. 10885. Mr. Arentz, Nev., to amend 
sections 23 and 24 of the general leasing 
act approved February 25, 1920 (41 Stat. 
457); Public Lands. 

H. R. 10886. Mr. Sinnott, Oreg., conferring 
jurisdiction upon the United States Dis- 


trict Court for the District of Oregon, or | 


the Court of Claims, to hear any suit which 
may be instituted or brought by the State 
of Oregon, and-or the Klamath irrigation 
district, a public corporation of the State 
of Oregon, by intervention or direct suit 
or suits, to set aside that certain contracts 
between the United States and the Califor- 
nia-Oregon Power Co., dated February 24, 
1917; Irrigation and Reclamation. 


Title 46—Shipping 


S. 3186. Mr. Jones, to provide for the | 


conservation of fish, and for other pur- 
poses; Irrigation and Reclamation. 


Changes in Status of Bills | 
Title 1O—Army 


H. R. 7944. Making appropriations for 
construction at military posts. Reported to 
House Feb. 13. 


Title 25—Indians 


H. R. 8326. For construction of a dormi- 
tory at Riverside Indian School, Anadarko, 
Okla. Reported to House Feb. 13. 

H. R. 9033. To amend the act for division 
of the lands and funds of the Osage Indians 
in Oklahoma. Reported to House Feb. 13. 


Title 28—Judicial Code and 


Judiciary 
H. R. 9195. To amend sections 2804 and 
3402 of the Revised Statutes. Reported to 
House Feb. 13. 


| Titke 33—Navigation and Navi- 


gable Waters 

H. R. 117. To modify the project for 
control of floods in the Sacramento River, 
Calif. Reported to House Feb. 13. 

H. R. 21. To provide for date of prece- 
dence of certain officers of the staff corps of 
the Navy. Reported to House Feb. 13. 


Title 40—Public Buildings, 
Property and Works 


H. R. 5746. For the appraisal of certain 
Government property. Reported to House 
Feb. 13. 


Changes Announced in Foreign Service 


A list of promotions and transfers in 
the Foreign Service has just been an- 
nounced by the Department of State. 
The list follows in full text: 

The following appointments, transfers, 
promotions, retirements under the For- 
eign Service Reorganization Act and 
resignations have occurred in the Ameri- 
can Foreign Service since January 12, 
1928: - 

George A. Armstrong, of New York, Vice 
Consul at Zurich, Switzerland, promoted as 
a Foreign Service Officer, unclassified, 
from $2,750 to $3,000. 

John W. Bailey, of Texas, Vice Consul at 
Loanda, Angola, promoted as a Foreign 
afvcee Officer, unclassified, from $2,500 to 
=f OU. 

William H. Beach, of Virginia, Vice Con- 
sul at Bombay, promoted as a Foreign 
Service Officer, unclassified, from $2,750 to 
$3,000. 

William E. Beitz, of New York, Vice 
Consul at Hamburg, promoted as a For- 
eign Service Officer, unclassified, from 
$2,500 to $2,750. 

Ellis O. Broggs, of New York, Vice Con- 
sul at Callao-Lima, promoted as a loreign 
SSaee Officer, unclassified, from $2,500 to 
2,750. 

Early B. Christian, of Louisiana, Vice 
Consul at Dublin, promoted as a Foreign 
aus Officer, unclassified, from $2,500 to 
2,750. 

John Kk. Davis, of Ohio, First Secretary 
of Legation at Peking, promoted to be a 
Foreign Service Officer of Class III. 

Howard F. Diehl, of Ohio, confirmed by 
the Senate as a Foreign Service 


Officer, | 





unclassified, $2,500, and as Vice Consul of | 


career, assigned to the Department 
duty in the Foreign Service School. 
Richard C. Dutrow, ef Maryland, con- 


for ! 


firmed by the Senate as a Foreign Service 
Officer, unclassified, $2,500, and as Vice 
Consul of career, assigned to the Depart- 
ment for duty in the Foreign Service 
School. 

Harry L. Franklin, of Kentucky, Vice 
Consul at Berlin, promoted as a Foreign 
Service Officer, unclassified, from $2,500 to 
$2,750. 

Louis H. Gourley, of Illinois, now in the 
Department, detailed as Consul to Sao 
Paulo, Brazil. 

Franklin C. Gowen, of Pennsylvania, 
Vice Consul at Rome, promoted as a For- 
eign Service Officer, unclassified, from 
$2,500 to $2,750. - 

George: M. Graves, of Vermont, con- 
firmed by the Senate as a Foreign Service 
Office, unciassified, $2,500, and as Vice Con- 
sul of career, assigned to the Department 
for duty in the Foreign Service School. 

Durward Grinstead, of Massachusetts, 
Third Secretary in the Legation at War- 
saw, assigned as a Vice Consul to Ham- 
burg. 

Julian MWorrington, of: Massachusetts, 
Vice Consul at Dublin, promoted as a For- 
eign Service Officer, unclassified, from 
$2,500 to $2,750. 


Randolph Harrison, Jr., of Virginia, con- | Pee Se 
' I ‘ » Jr. of Virginia, | firmed by the Senate as a Foreign Service 


| Officer, unclassified, $2,500, and as a Vice 


firmed by the Senate as a Foreign Service 
Officer, unclassified, $2,500, and as Vice 
Consul of career, assigned to the Depart- 
ment for duty in the Foreign Service 
School. 

Eugene M. Hinkle, of New York, Vice 
Consul at Cape Town, promoted as a For- 
eign Service Officer, unclassified, from 
$2,500 to $2,750. 

Myron A. Hofer, of Ohio, First Secretary 
of Embassy at Santiago, Chile, detailed to 
the Department. 

Comer Howell, of Georgia, confirmed by 
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Topical Survey of the Government 


HIS vast organization has 
never been studied in detail 
as one piece of administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities, or to 
group them in such a way as to 
present a clear picture of what 
the Government is doing. 
—WILLIAM H. TAFT, 
President of the United States, 
1909-1913 


HE people of the United States 
are not jealous of the amount 
their Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and 
desire for the outlay, that the 
money is being spent for objects 
which they approve, and that it is 
being applied with good business 
sense and management, 

—WOODROW WILSON, 

President of the United States, 
1913-1921 


AKING a daily topical survey of 
all the bureaus of the National 


Government, grouping related activi- 
ties, is a work which will enable our 
citizens to understand and use the fine 
facilities the Congress provides for 
them. 
schools, colleges, business and profes- 
sions here and abroad. 


Such a survey will be useful to 


—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United pa 
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Federal Standards for Wool Based on Diameter 
Of Fiber Established With Cooperation of Trade 


Topic 29—Practices and Standards 


Twelfth Article—Standardization of Wool 


In these articles presenting a Topical Sur- 
vey of the Government are shown the practi- 
cal contacts of the various bureaus and. divi- 
sions. Groups of articles have been published 
ander the following topics: Public Health, 
Foreign Relations, Education, Finance, Con- 
servation, Industry, Transportation, Taxation, 
Social Welfare, Trade Practices, Science, Ship- 
ping, Foreign Trade, Arts, Public Utilities, 
Communications, National Defense, Law En- 
forcement, Labor, Statistical Research, Insu- 
lar and Indian Affairs, Aeronautics, Agricul- 
ture, Fisheries, Mines and Minerals, Weather, 
Public Lands and Reclamation and Publica- 
tions and Records. The present group deals 
with Practices and Standards. 


By George T. Willingmyre, 
Wool Standardization Work, Bureau 
Agricultural Economics. 


‘a Charge, of 


TANDARDIZATION of wool became particularly 
desirable during the World War, at which time 
great difficulty was experienced in writing Gov- 
ernment contracts for materials made wholly or 

partially of wool. The need for such standards was 
further emphasized by those engaged in the general 
improvement of wool marketing practices. 


Appropriations and authority for the wool standard- 
ization investigations were carried in the agricultural 
appropriation acts. 


The factors of importance in determining the value 
of wool for certain purposes are four: Diameter of 
fiber, length of fiber, spinning quality of fiber, and 
amount and character of shrinkage. The present 
standards are based wholly on diameter of fiber. This 
is a basic factor, since there is a more or less con- 
sistent relation between fineness of wool and variations 
in certain other factors. 

* * * 


Ps carrying on the preliminary research the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture secured the cooperation of the 
wool trade. Dealers and manufacturers supplied 
samples representing their ideas of market grades. 
The samples supplied were, in most instances, of the 
types actually used by the houses submitting them. 
In this way many hundreds of samples, embracing the 
many market grades, were collected for the Depart- 
ment’s use. 


These samples were later assembled, examined, and 
studied by experts in the employ of the Department, 
Representative staples were drawn from the samples, 
compared with others of the same stated grade, and 
were classified according to the diameter of the fibers, 
and mounted. A study of these classified samples 
reveals a pronounced overlapping of the grades and 
showed none of the grades or standards then existent 
to be acceptable to the trade as a whole, 

me *” * 


NOTHER classification of the samples was made 
+ in which all were arranged according to diameter 
of fiber, regardless of grade specified. By elimination 
ef duplicates the number of samples representing the 
range in diameter of fiber, in almost equal graduations 
from the finest to the coarsest, was reduced to 26, 


A subclassification divided the range covered by the 
26 samples into seven sections of approximately equal 
scope. A set of samples, duplicating the specimens 
of maximum diameter of fiber in each of the seven 
groups, was prepared and set up as a possible means 
of defining the lines of demarcation for the seven pri- 
mary market grades. 


On completion of the preliminary work the set of 
type samples was submitted to a number of wool and 
textile authorities called in conference to consider the 
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proposed grades. As the reaction of the conference 
was favorable to the grades recommended, preparation 
of copies of the original sets of grades was begun. 
These sets, mounted in cabinets and accompanied by 
appropriate descriptive matter and a table of measure- 
ments for a suggested classification of the grades ac- 
cording to length of staple, were made available for 
release as the "tentative wool grades” of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 
.* ¢€ & 
NVESTIGATIONS to determine the practicability of 
the tentative wool grades were conducted by (1) 
grading wool according to'the tentative wool grades, 
(2) submitting sets of the tentative wool grades to 
authorities for criticism, (3) providing sets for use in 
demonstrational and educational work, and (4) holding 
public hearings for the discussion of the proposed 
grades. 


During the shearing seasons of 1920, 1921, and 
1922, several expert wool classifiers were engaged by 
the Department in cooperation with the marketing 
bureaus and other agencies of a number of States to 
test the tentative wool grades in actual grading work. 
Several million pounds of wool were thus graded and 


sold on this basis. 
* * * 


N order that those who were directly connected with 

the handling of wool in the markets might be given 

an opportunity to study the proposed grades and sub- 

mit their opinions of them, sets of the grades were 

sent to a number of wool manufacturers, and others. 
and their criticisms were asked for. 


Sets of tentative wool grades were sent on request 
to agricultural colleges, wool growers’ associations, 
textile schools, wool-testing houses, wool and textile 
publications, banks in wool-growing and wool-market- 
ing centers, agricultural extension workers, and others 
interested in wool and wool grading. 


After a series of hearings the tentative wool grades 
were promulgated by the Secretary of Agriculture as 
the official permissive standards for wool, effective 
July 1, 1923. For grading wool in the fleece the official 
standards proved practical, but further refinement be- 
came necessary for use in grading wool for manufac- 


turing processes. 
AT a final hearing held in Washington, D. C., the 
tentative wool grades were indorsed, and their 
establishment as standards according to American 
nomenclature was recommended by the joint com- 
mittee on research and standardization, representing 
the National Association of Wool Manufacturers, the 
American Association of Woolen and Worsted Manu- 
facturers, and the National Association of Worsted and 
Woolen Spinners. 


* * * 


This committee further recommended that the De- 
partment consult with authorities of the British wool 
and textile industries to the end that a correlation of 
the United States and British classifications might be ef- 
fected and a system of nomenclature worked out that 
would take cognizance of the wool imported into this 
country. 


In accordance with the suggestions made by mem- 
bers of the industry at the final hearing in Washing- 
ton, a committee comprising one representative each 
from the United States Department of Agriculture, the 
United States Deparment of Commerce, and the manu- 
facturing | industry was appointed and proceeded to 
England in the interest of possible correlation of the 
American and English grades. 


In the next article, to be published in the 
issue of February 16, George T. Willingmyre, 
in charge of wool standardization, Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, Department of Agri- 
culture, will continue his discussion of wool 
standards. : 


States Daily Publishing Corporation. 
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the Senate as a Foreign Service Officer, 
unclassified, $2,500, and as Vice Consul of 
career, assigned to the Department for 
duty in the Foreign Service School. 

Williamson S. Howell, jr., of Texas, For- 
eign Service Offifficer now detailed to the 
Department, assigned as First Secretary 
of Embassy at Mexico City. 

Rufus H. Lane, jr., of Virginia, Vice 
Consul at Habana, promoted as a Foreign 
Service Officer, unclassified, from $2,500 
to $2,750. 

Edward P. Lawton, jr., of Georgia, Vice 
Consul at Cairo, Egypt, promoted as a 
Foreign Service Officer, unclassified, from 
$2,500 to $2,750. 

John H. Lord, of Massachusetts, Vice 
Consul at Funchal, promoted as a Foreign 
Service Officer, unclassified, from $2,500 to 
$2,750. 

Odin Washington, Vice 
(non-career) at I2dmonton, Can- 
ada. confirmed by the Senate as a Foreign 
Service Officer, unclassified, $2,500, and as 
Consul of career, assigned to Ed- 
monton. 

William If. T. Mackie, of New Jersey, 
Vice Consul at Copenhagen, proomted as 
a Foreign Service Officer, unclassified, 
from $2,500 to $2,750. 

Karl de G. MacVitty, of Illinois, Con- 
sul at Stockholm, assigned as Consul to 
Leghorn, Italy. 

Dale W. Maher, of Missouri, Vice Con- 
sul at Batavia, promoted as a Foreign 
Service Officer, unclassified, from $2,500 
to $2,750. 

John McArdle, of Pennsylvania, 
Consul at Mexico City, assigend as Vice 
Consul to Monterrey, Mexico. 

Paul W. Meyer, of Colorado, Vice Consul 


G. Loren, of 


| at Hankow, China, promoted as a Foreign 


Service Offifficer, unclassified, from $2,750 
to $3,000. 

James S. Moose, jr.. of Arkansas, con- 
firmed by the Senate as a Foreign Service 
Oftifficer, unclassified, $2,500, and as Vice 
Consul of career, assigned to the Depart- 
ment for duty in the Foreign Service 
School. 

John H. Morgan, of Massachusetts, Vice 
Consul at Budapest, promoted as a For- 
Officer, unclassified, from $2,500 to 
$2,750. 

Charles of Minnesota, con- 


I<. Morris, 


Consul of career. He declined the appoint- 
ment. 

J. Hall Paxton, of Virginia, Vice Consul 
at Nanking, China, promoted as a Foreiz 
Service Officer, unclassified, from 
to $3,000. 

C, Warwick ePrkins, of Maryland, Vice 
Consul at Vienna, promoted as a Foreign 
eSrvice Officer, unclassified, from $2,750 to 
$3,000. 

Harold Playter, of California, Consul at 


| 
| 





Vice | 


$2,750 | 


eee 
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Seville, Spain, assigned as Consul to Lille, | 
France. | 

Iedward B. Rand, of Louisiana, Vice 
Consul at Cartagena, Colombia, promoted 
as a Foreign Service Officer, unclassified, 
from $2,500 to $2,750. 

John §. Richardson, jr., of Massachu- 
setts, Vice Consul at Cobh, promoted as a 
Foreign Service Officer, unclassified, from 
$2,750 to $3,000. 

William W. Schott, of Kansas, formerly 
a Consul at Naples, confirmed as a Diplo- 
matic Secretary an dassigned to the Em- 
bassy at Paris. 

Harold L. Smith, of Pennsylvania, Vice | 
Consul at Paris, proomted as a Foreign 
Service Officer, unclassified, from $2,500 
to $2,750. 

Addison E. Southard, of Kentucky, newly 
appointed Consul General and Minister 
Resident to Ethiopia, promoted to be a 
Foreign Service Officer of Class IT. 

KF. Lammot Belin, of Pennsylvania, 
transferred from First Secretary of Mm- 
bassy at Constantinople to First Secre- 
tary of Embassy at London. 

Ixdward J. Sparks, of New York, Vice 
Consul at Valparaiso, promoted as a For- 
eign Service Officer, unclassified, from 
$2,500 to $2,750. 

Paul C. Squire, of Massachusetts 
sul at Lille, France, 
to Kingston, Ontario. 

William H. Taylor, of Pennsylvania, 
Second Secretary of Embassy at London, 
ussigned as Second Secretary of Embassy 
at Constantinople. 

Cyril L, F. Thiel, of Illinois, Vice Consul 





Con- 
assigned as Consul 


at London, promoted as a Foreign Service | 


Officer, unclassified, from $2,750 to $3,000. 

William C. Vyse, of the District of Co- 
lumbia, Vice Consul at Habana, proomted 
aS a Foreign Service Officer, unclassified, 
from $2,500 to $2,750. 

McCeney Werlich, of the Ditsrict of Co- 
lumbia, Vice Consul at Warsaw, promoted 
as a Foreign Service Officer, unclassified, 
from $2,500 to $2,750, 

Richard R. Willey, of New York, Vice 
Consul at Calcutta, proomted as a Foreign 
Service Officer, unclassified, from $2,750 
to $3,000. 

Whitney Young, 
Consul at Kobe, 
Service Officer, 
to $3,000. 

Lloyd D. Yates, of the District of Co- 
lumbia, Vice Consul at Buenos Aires, pro- | 
moted as a Foreign Service Officer, un- 


of New York, Vice 
Promoted as a Foreign 
unclassified, from $2,750 


| classified, from $2,500 to $2,750. 


NON-CAREER. 

Raymond RB, Ahearn, of Tennessee, Vice 
Consul at Charlottetown, appointed Vice 
Consul at Buenos Aires. 

LeRoy F. Beers, of New York, resigned 

Vice Consul at San Salvador. 

Marl W, Eaton, of Texas, Vice Consul at 


as 


| Manzanillo, Mexfto, assigned as Vice Con- 


sul (non-career) at Ensenada, Mexico. 


Robert McC. 
a clerk at 
Vice Consul 


English of Massachusetts, 
Algiers, Algeria, 
(non-career) 
Ralph C. Goldsberry, of 
signed as Vice Consul 
Ensenada, Mexico. 
Fred FE. Huhlein, 


there. 
California, 
(non-career) 


re- 
at 
of 


Kentucky, Vice 


| Consul at Porto Alegre, Brazil, assigned as 


Viee Consul (non-career) at Rio 


de 


| Janeiro, 


Sylvester M. Lambert, of New York, ap- 
pointed Honorary Vice Consul at Suva, 
FiF ji Islands. 

Stanley L. 
Vice Consul at San 
Diplomatic Clerk at San Salvador, ap- 
poitned Vice Consul and assigned to the 
Consulate at San Salvador. 


Wilkinson, of Pennsylvania, 


BLACKSTONE 


South Michigan Avenue 
and the Lake Front 


CHICAGO 


Rates as low as five dollars 
single and six dollars double, 
with bath. Unexcelled food 
and world-renowned service 
which has been accepted as 
the standard of hotel per- 
fection. 


The Drake Hotel Company, owners, 
also operate The Drake, Lake Shere 
Drive and Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 
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Niergers 


THE MERGER is the practical, modern-day method 
of reviving the fittest. Survival of the fittest 
today is not enough. Revival is necessary——new 
life, new energy, new effort—economically. 


The Merger is much more than just getting together. 
It picks the best of the necessary and the vital from 
many similar efforts and makes them into one 
supreme accomplishment. 


One major value of the Merger is the opportunity it 
presents for eliminating waste in industry—not 
alone waste of time and material, but the larger 
mental and physical wastes—— duplication of efforts, - 
capital, organization. 


The elimination of* waste from American business 
during recent years now represents a saving of 
nearly $1,000,000,000 a year and is mainly the result 
of following the constructive suggestions of the 
Hoover Committee on Waste in Industry. Mergers 
are helping materially to iricrease this saving. 


The Merger is ne plaything. Every detail, from its 
conception to its smooth and effective operation, 
demands exact knowledge— based, not alone on 
facts and figures, bit on intimate and practical 
Accounting exp€rience in many fields and nation- 
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Conference Hears 
Plans for Settling 
Reclaimed Lands 


Credits Suggested to Permit 
Farmers to Place Busi- 
ness on Profitable 
Basis. 

[Continued from Page 1.] 
respect, he said, would involve the ap- 

propriation of more money, 


“Tf we could make the conditions more 
attractive, by putting houses on the 


projects, the lands would be settled with- | 
in three months,” he said, declaring that ; 


there is “to great a gap” between what 
was done for the settlers at the begin- 
ning of reclamation and what is offered 
now. 

More Capital Needed. 


The Dr. Mead 


need, 


“reservoir of capital where settlers can | 
with which to make | 


apply for money” 
their lands “going 
banks, he said, cannot 


Local 


concerns.” 


cause the rates of interest are too high. 
The Federal Land banks, he said, in time 
will become a means of loaning money, 
but at present must confine their efforts 
to farms that now have incomes. “Just 


now there is no money forthcoming from 


any source,” he said. 

Representative Smith, addressing the 
conference, cited ‘‘a series of blunders 
made by the Federal Government in the 
opening of its public lands for settlement. 
He criticized the General Land Office for 
not being more specific when land is 
opened for development. The announce- 
ments of the opening of lands to entry, 
he said, do not give the explicit informa- 
tion the prospective settler desires, such 


as climatic conditions, the quality of soil, | 


and other factors that would give com- 
plete information on the character of the 
land offered. 


“Because of this inaccurate and loose j 
information,” he declared, “‘a great many | 


people looking for homes have been 
fooled.” He said that the Department 
of the Interior, through the General Land 


Office, should “give the complete informa- | 


tion to which the settlers are entitled.” 
Another “blunder” 


ects in 13 different States, with no ade- 
quate settlement on any of them. 


started. The result is, he said, that 


many of these 26 projects have not been | 
only partly settled. ; 


completed and are 
Representative Smith said he was not 
sure that the blame for this condition 
should not be ascribed to Congress. 


More Reclamation Opposed. 
Agricultural organizations and inter- 
ests, Representative Smith told the con- 
ference, are in opposition to the placing 
of more public lands under reclamation, 


on the ground that their operation en- | 


dangers existing farms. They contend, 


he said, that farmers now cannot find | 


markets for their crops. 

Senator Kendrick told the conference 
that he considered its objects “of su- 
preme importance’ to 
Reclamation, he said, “‘is a going con- 
cern and is the most constructive ac- 
tivity of the Federal Government, par- 
ticularly in the arid States.” 

“JT have no patience with those who 
oppose reclamation because of the agri- 
cultural situation,” said Senator Kend- 
rick. “There is no such thing as a fixed 
overproduction or undersupply of food 
crops. The surplus of today becomes the 
searcity of tomorrow. Let us raise a 
surplus rather than a scarcity.” 

Alluding to the objects of the present 
conference to determine what reclama- 
tion should inckide, Senator Kendrick 
said that the development of reclama- 
tion projects was to be commended, but 
when “the water was carried through the 
deserts, reclamation was only on the 
threshold.” He said that the settler, who 
is the life of redeeming the desert, has 
not been taken into consideration. The 
Government, he said, has only bestowed 
on the settler of the western projects 
“a Chinaman’s chance,” giving them only 
the irrigated land, and leaving them 
“everything else” to do. While the set- 
tler needs the land, the land needs the 
settler even more, he said, declaring that 
means for assisting the settler to pro- 
cure loans for development should be 
provided. 


Methods in Canada. 

Mr. Russell, colonization agent of the 
Lethbridge Irrigation District in Canada, 
told the conference that the Canadian 
Government is not participating in 
reclamation work, and that the provin- 
cial governments were participating only 
when necessary to the extent of guaran- 
teeing bond issues on irrigation projects. 

“They do not go into financing pri- 
vately-owned lands—-this is a 100 per 
cent failure with them,” said Mr. Russell. 
They do sometimes make lioans during 
the first year of settlement, he said. 

The Canadian system, Mr. Russell de- 
clare, has been rewarded by some de- 
gree of success because of its rate en- 
forcement plan. This plan, he said, is 
that if a settler does 
ligations to the Government within a 
year, his land is taken over and sold. 
“Because of this policy,” he said, “there 
has been a very low rate of land de- 
linquency.” 

Mr. Haw, of the Northern Pacific Rail- 
way, said with respect to financial aid 
to settlers on irrigation projects that 
the’ “current criticism that this is pa- 
ternalistic is not valid.” No one can 
say at just what point development of 
irrigation ceases to be a proper Govern- 
ment function “and become objectionably 
paternalistic,” he said. 

“Tt is drawing the line rather fine to 
gay that any function of the Government 
beyond the head-gate in the main canal 
is paternalism. If the Government ean- 
not secure settlers without further jn- 
vestment than that so far undertaken, 
it becomes merely ordinary good busi- 
ness to carry the work of development to 
"a place where they have a more attrac- 
tive and merchantable offering to the 
average farmer, a piece of farm mer- 
chandise upon which the settler can im- 


said, is for a | 


do this because 
they do not have money enough and be- 


committed, he said, { 
was that of starting 26 reclamation proj- | 
This | 
development, he said, should have taken | 


place in a more efficient manner, with a | 
project completed before another was | 


reclamation.” | 


| Reclamation 


not pay his ob- | 
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Aeronautics 


Mexico revises postal rates’ to estab- 
lish air mail. 
Page 10, Col. 7 
Agriculture 


Total production of meat in United 
States decreased 373,000,000 pounds in 
1927, mainly the result of restricted 
supply of beef, the Department of Ag- 
riculture announces, 





Page 1, Col. 2 

Financial policy of Farm Loan Sys- 
tem efficient in marketing Land Bank 
bonds at 4 per cent interest, says presi- 
dent of Land Bank at Houston, Tex. 


Page 1, Col. 5 | 
Bureau of Animal Industry, Depart- | 


ment of Agriculture, reports _progress 


in eradication of tuberculosis in cattle. | 
Page 5, Col. 3 | 


Members of House Committee urge 


agricultural organizations to compro- | 


mise differences over farm relief plans. 
Page 1, Col. 7 

Russian wheat crop 
smaller in 1927 than in 1926. 


Page 5, Col. 1 | 


Economic recovery reported in seven 
central agricultural States. 
i Page 7, Col. 2 


Banking-Finance 


Continuation of stenographic tran- | 


script of debate in Senate on Walsh 
resolution for investigation of financ- 
ing of public utilities 

Page 6, Col. 1 


Financial policy of Farm Loan Sys- 
tem efficient in marketing Land Bank 


bonds at 4 per cent interest, says presi- | 


dent of Land Bank, at Houston, Tex. 


Page 1, Col. 5 | 


Daily statement of the receipts and 
expenditures of the 
Treasury. 

Page 7 


Changes in status of national banks | 


in week ending February 11 announced 
by Comptroller of Currency. 
Page 
Federal Reserve Board reviews con- 
ditions of reserve bank credit in 1927. 
Page 7, Col. 4 
Foreign Exchange Rates at New 
York. 


7; 


Page 7 | 


| at meeting of National Fire Protection | way and Steamship Clerks, etc., et al. v. | 


See Railroads. 


Books-Publications 


New books received by the Library 


of Congress. 
Page 9, Col. 6 
Government books and publications. 
Page 9, Col. 7 


Commerce-Trade 


Favorable balance of trade in Jan- | 
uary exceeded balance for January of | 


1927. 


Page 5, Col. 4 ! 


Sales trust for semi-finished products 
and structural shapes established in 
France, 


Page 1, Col. 4 | 


Congress 


Representative Jacobstein 
of Rochester, N. Y., announces plans 


for new bill for redistribution of mem- | 


bers of House. 


Bills and 
Congress. 


Page 3, Col. 1 
resolutions introduced in 


Page 9, Col. 1 


mediately set in motion productive farm 
machinery.” 

Mr. Haw said that the conference 
“should make some answer” to the re- | 
cently published report on the agricul- | 
tural situation published by the Associa- | 
tion of Land Grant Colleges wherein the 
policy of reclamation is attacked as eco- 
nomically unsound and wherein is taken 
a “decided and arbitrary” stand against | 
any further expansion of agricultural 
production by reclaiming of more arid 
lands. He emphasized the point that 
farm products produced under irrigation 
are in the main not those of which this 
country is now producing a surplus over 
consumer demand. 

Members of the conference were di- 
vided into three groups to discuss par- 
ticular problems, of development and 
settlement of reclamation projects. These 
groups will present their conclusions at 
a conference on February 15. The 
groups and their functions are as fol- 
lows: 

Group No. 1.—Projects where irriga- 
tion works are completed, but lacking 
settlement and farm development. These 
projects include Riverton, Belle Fourche, 
Lower Yellowstone, Milk River, Will- 


| wood and Uncompahgre projects. Round- 


table discussion led by Mr. George C. | 
Kreutzer, Director of Reclamation Eco- 
nomics, Bureau of Reclamation. 

Group No. 2.—Projects where irriga- 
tion works are now under construction 
and where there is a need now for pre- 
paring plans for settlement and develop- 
ment. These projects include Kittitas, 
Vale, Owyhee, Payette, Minidoka Grav- 
ity Extension, and Sun River projects. 


| Round-table discussion led by Mr. Hugh 


A. Brown, Director of | 


Bureau of 


Assistant 
Economics, 
Reclamation. 

Group No. 3.—Consideration of costs, 
possibilities and needs of projects under | 
investigation. These include Columbia 
Basin, Upper and Lower Colorado Basins, | 
Pecos Valley, Umatilla Rapids, Heart 
Mountain, Casper-Alcova, Saratoga, | 
Deschutes, Minidoka Pumping, Kenne- | 
wick, Yakima-Benton, Baker, Stanfield | 
and Westland Irrigation districts. Round- 
table discussion led by Mr. P. W. Dent, 
Aissistant Commissioner of Reclamation. 


Applications for Building 
Of Three Bridges Approved 


Applications for the construction of 
three bridges have been approved by the 
Asisstant Secretary of War, Colonel C., 
B. Robbins, as follows: 

1. Application made by the State of 
Tennessee for approval of revised plans | 
for a bridge to be constructed over the 
Little Tennessee River, near McGhee, 
Tennessee. Plans previously approved 
provided for a _ 102-foot approach | 
span on each end of the  naviga- 
tion span. Plans are now approved pro- | 





estimated as | 


United States | 


Col. 3 | 


(Dem.), | 


Committee meetings of the House 
»and Senate for February 15, 
Page 3 
Congress hour by hour. 
Page 3 
Extracts from the prcoeedings of 
Congress will be found under related 
headings elsewhere in this summary. 


Construction 


Application for building pf three 
bridges are approved by the War De- 
partment. 


Court Decisions 


See Special Index and Law Digest on 
Page 8. 

See Special Index and Digest of Tax 
Decisions on Page 4. 


Customs 


Bill seeks to change in the Tariff 
Act of 1922 to permit entry and release 





| of goods from customs custody on a | 


Judiciary 


certified copy of bill of lading. 
Page 5, Col. 7 
Proceedings of the Court of Customs 
| Appeals. 


Page 5, Col. 1 | 


‘Economic Questions 


President Coolidge views 
business situation as practically 
same as during the past year. 

Page 1, Col. 5 


the 


Education 


Housework in payment for room and 
board has been found most remunera- 
tive occupation by students working 


Bureau of Education reports 
parent-teacher associations encourage 
| home reading. 


Dr. 


| University, joins staff of Allegheny 
Forest Experiment Station. 


Page 2, Col. 6 


Germany restricts exports of art. 


Electrical I ndustry 


_ Bureau of Standards specialists aid- 
ing in revision of National Electric code 


| Association. P 
Foreign Affairs 


Sales trust for semi-finished products 
|} and structural shapes established in 
| France. 


Forestry 

Dr. 
University, joins 
| Forest Experiment Station. 


Fur Industry 


Judgments have been entered against 


| seal cases. 


Gov’t Personnel 


the Foreign Service. 
Page 9, Col. 1 


| Daily engagements of the President | 


| at the Executive Offices. 
| Page 3 


Page 10, Col. 2 | 





| labor, at hearing before Senate Com- 


present | 


| Revenue, holding decision of case by 
| Board of Tax Appeals is final and court 
| has 
| 283(8) of Act of 1926, 
their way through Syracuse University. | 
Page 2, Col. 6 
that | 
| jury trial discussed at hearing before | 
| subcommittee of House Judiciary Com- | 


Arthur P. Kelley, of Rutgers | 
| Labor 
Page 5, Col. 7 | 


> Cok. 7 | Texas, orders railway to 
age «, Col. | its organization of employes and to re- 


| establish old association which it has | 


| lated injunction, against violation of | organization of employes and to re- 


| of L., in plea for limitation on power 
| labor, at hearing before Senate Com- 
Page 1, Col. 4 
| Court decisions have nullified rights of | 
| labor given under Clayton Act. 
Arthur P. Kelley, of Rutgers | 
staff of Allegheny | 


Page 5, Col. 7 | 


| considers cruisers to be most important 


Government in seventy Bering Sea | 


Page 3, Col. 6 | 


List of promotions artd transfers in | ] 
| in honor of General Gorgas. 





| construction. 


Gov't Supplies 


Chief coordinator announces regula- 
tion to govern consolidated purchases 
for Federal establishments providing 
for inspection of deliveries. 

Page 5, Col. 4 


'Gov’t Topical Survey 


article by 
Bureau of 


Standardization of wool: 
George T. Willingmyre, 
Agricultural Economics. 

Page 9, Col. 3 


Inland Waterways 


Members of Congress in opinion of 
President Coolidge, are gradually com- 
ing nearer to an agreement regarding 
flood control legislation. 


Page 1, Col. 1 | 


Senate Committee on Commerce votes 
to ask Secretary Hoover to appear be- 


| fore the Committee and give views on | 


proposed flood legislation. 
Page 3, Col. 5 


Nominations 


Coast Guard nominations and others 
are sent to Senate by President. 
Page 2, Col. 6 


Patents 


Patent suits filed. 
Page 8, Col. 3 
See Special Index and Law Digest on 
Page 8. 


Postal Service 


Continuation of hearings before 
House Committee on Post Office and 
Post Roads on proposed reduction in 
certain postage rates. 

Page 1, Col. 4 


Mexico increases postal rates to 
create a fund for the air mail service. 


it iet Page 1, Col. 2 
Prohibition 


House rejects proposal to prohibit 


ment-trust certificates. Page 7, Col. 1 
Revisions on rates by the I. C. C. 
Page 6, Col. 4 


Reclamation 


Obtaining satisfactory settlers for 
irrigated lands declared to be chief 
‘reclamation problem. 

Page 5, Col. 2 


Conference on reclamation considers 
methods of stimulating settlement on 
reclaimed lands. 

Page 1, Col. 1 


a e c 

Shipping 
Shipping Board votes to establish 
cargo line from Atlantic ports of United 
States to ports of Brazil under manag- 
ing operations of Colombian Shipping 
Co., with four Shipping Board steamers. 
Page 1, Col. 5 
House Committee on Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries will begin hearings 
on shipping legislation February 27, 


volume. 


| eral warehouses. 





Frank Morrison, Secretary of A. F. 
of L., in plea for limitation of power 
of court to issue injunctions against 


mittee on Judiciary, said Supreme 

Court decisions have nullified rights of 
labor given under Clayton Act. 

Page 1, Col. 3 

Circuit Court of Appeals dismisses 

appeal of Commissioner of Internal 


no jurisdiction under section 
, Page 4, Col. 2 
Bill to permit defendants in criminal 


prosecutions in Federal Courts to waive | 


mittee. 
Page 1, Col. 3 


District Court, Southern District of 
disestablish 


disrupted, on ground railway has vio- 
Railway Labor Act (Brotherhood Rail- | 


Texas & New Orleans Railway et al.). 
Page 8, Col. 1 | 
Frank Morrison, Secretary of A. F. 


of court to issue injunctions against 


mittee on Judiciary, said Supreme 


Page 1, Col. 3 | 
National Defense 


President informs members of House 
Committee on Naval Affairs that he | 


feature of naval program although re- | 

placement of auxiliaries is not negli- | 
gible. 

Page 1, Col. 5 | 

House Committee on Interstate and | 

Foreign Commerce votes favorable re- 

port to name hospital in Canal Zone 


Page 2, Col. 7 | 

Full te@t of address of Secretary of 
Navy in defense of program of naval 
Page 2, Col. 1 








H ealth Conditions W ere Unusually Good 
In Nation During Last Quarter of 1927 


| Preliminary Figures Show Generally Low Death Rate; 


Record Decrease in Cases of Typhoid Fever. 


“Unusually good health conditions” 
prevailed in the United States for the 
fourth quarter of the year 1927, the 
United States Public Health Service an- 
nounced in a statement February 14 
based on preliminary reports of the 
prevalence of communicable disease and 
on mortality data. 


The general death rate, the statement | 


said, was low as compared with previous 
years. 
text: 
The preliminary reports of the 
prevalence of communicable diseases and 
the incomplete mortality data available 
for the fourth quarter of the year 1927 


| indicate in general unusually good health 


conditions in the United States. The 
general death rate was low as compared 
with previous years. The weekly death 
rates in large cities, compiled by the 
Bureau of the Census and published in 
the Public Health reports, averaged 
about 2 per cent lower during these 


months than they did during the same | 


months in 1926, and the figures for the 
quarter in 1926 were low. 
dustrial insurance companies also ex- 


perienced low death rates,during the last | 


three months of 1927. 
In the comparisons given below, 


figures for 1927 are not yet available. 


High Prevalence 
Of Diptheria Continues 


The increased prevalence of diphtheria 
which was noted during the first three 
quarters of the year 1927, continued dur- 
ing the fourth quarter. 
cases reported in 1927 was greater than 


| the number in 1925 or 1926, but the 1927 


viding for a 142-foot approach on each 
end of the navigation span. 

2. Application made by the Cooper 
River Bridge, Inc., of Charleston, South 
Carolina, for aproval of plans of a 


| bridge to be constructed over Cooper 


River and Town Creek at Lee Street, 


South Carolina, under authority of State | 


law. 


3. Application made by the State High- | 


way Commission of Wisconsin for ap- 
proval of plans of a bridge to be recon- 
structed over Fox River and Canal at 


State law. 


| Public Health Reports 


The statement follows in full | 


| cases of influenza as follows: 


The great in- | 





of | 
the reports for the years 1925, 1926, and | 
1927, preliminary telegraphic reports re- | 
ceived weekly from the State health of- | 
| ficers are used for all three years. Final 


The number of | 





diphtheria rates are now when compared 
with the rates of afew years ago. 

Comparisons of the case and death 
rates for diphtheria for the years 1916 
to 1926, inclusive, are published in the 
of October 7, 
1927, page 2444, 

During the last 13 weeks of the years 
1925, 1926, and 1927, 37 States with a 
population of about 90,500,000 in 1927, 
reported cases of diphtheria 2s follows: 
ae cases; 1926, 26,564; 1927, 

ty . 


Fewer Deaths 
From Influenza 


During the last 18 weeks of the years 
1925, 1926, and 1927, 28 States reported 
1925, 6,972 
cases; 1926, 7,777; 1927, 6,747. 

These States had an aggregate popu- 
lation of about 62,800,000 in 1927. 

The death rates for influenza and 
pneumonia are frequently relied upon 
to show the prevalence of influenza, as 
many cases of this disease are not re- 
ported, Weekly reports from 101 cities 


show an average death rate for the last | 
13 weeks of 1927 about 9 per cent be- | 


low the average for the same period of 
1926. The 1927 figures were lower than 
the 1926 figures for each of the 13 
weeks exccpt one, and that week they 
are identical. 

Increase Reported 

In Meningitis Cases 


During the fourth quarter of 1927 


| more cases of meningococcus meningitis 
| were reported than were reported dur- 


ing the same period of 1925 or 1926. 
It is possible, however, that some of the 


| increase may be due to better report- 
The figures for 37 | 


ing during 1927. 
States for the 13 weeks from October 
2 to December 31, 1927, and the corre- 
sponding period of the years 1925 and 
1926 are as follows: 1925, 275 cases; 
1926, 364 cases; 1927, 574 cases. 

The 1927 epidemic of poliomyelitis 
reached its peak in September, but the 
incidence of the disease continued higher 
than usual until the end of the year. 

Thirty-eight States, with an aggregate 
population of about 93,000,000, re- 
ported cases of poliomyelitis during the 
last 18 weeks of the years 1925, 1926, 
and 1927 as follows: 1925, 1,124 cases; 
1926, 542; 1927, 3,277. 

During the four weeks ended Decem- 


ber 31, 1927, Massachusetts .reported 55 | 
| Fortage, Wisconsin, under authority: of | cases of poliomyelitis, Ohio, 20 cases; | for that year will probably be the low- 
) Texas, 18 cases; and Illinois, 15 cases. 


| way and Steamship Clerks, etc., et al. 


| delphia and New York. 


| minal Railroad Association. of St. Louis. 


removal of poisoned alcohol from Fed- 


Page 10, Col. 


Public Health 


Unusually good health conditions re- 
ported for last quarter of 1927. 
Page 10, Col. 3 


Public Utilities 


Senate continues debate on resolu- 
tion for inquiry into public utilities 
without reaching vote. 

Page 1, Col. 7 

Continuation of stenographic tran- 
script of debate in Senate on Walsh 
resolution for investigation of financ- | 
ing of public utilities. 

Page 6, Col. 1 

Repor of earnings of Western Union 
Telegraph Company for December and 
12 months of 1927. 

Page 7, Col. 4 

Revisions on rates by the I. C. C. 

Page 6, Col. 4 

See Railroads and Shipping. 


Railroads 





building 
House Committee and analyze costs of 
proposed Navy program. 


Supreme Court 


Februa ry 20. 
Tariff 


the chairman announces. 

Page 1, Col. 5 
Representatives of American _ ship- 
companies appear before 


Page 1, Col. 6 


The Supreme Court is in recess until 





Bills seeks to change in the Tariff 


Act of 1922 to permit entry and release 
of goods from customs custody on a 
certified copy of bill.of lading. 


Page 5, Col. 7 


Presidential Coolidge issues proc- 


| lamation invoking flexible provisions of 
Tariff Act to increase duty on imports 
of cotton rag rugs. 


Page 5, Col. 5 


Taxation 


Circuit Court of Appeals, 5th Cir., 


holds inventory for tax purposes, need 
not include market value for each item 
where name and cogt of each article 


has been shown; but, that market value 


District Court, Southern District of 
Texas, orders railway to disestablish its 


establish old association which it has 
disrupted, on ground railway has vio- 
lated injunction against violation of | 
Railway Labor Act (Brotherhood Rail- 


v. Texas & New Orleans Railway et al.). 
Page 8, Col. 1 

Baltimore & Ohio Railway authorized 
to operate trains over tracks of Read- 
ing and Central of New Jersey rail- 
ways on through route between Phila- 


Page 6, Col. 5 

Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railway 
applies for authority to enter agree- 
ment for admission as member of Ter- 


Page 7, Col, 1 


Operation of Chesapeake & Ohio 
Railway schedules on waster sheets is 


suspended. 
Page 6, Col. 4 
Summary of rate complaints filed 
with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 


sion. 
Page 6, Col. 7 
Texas & Pacific Railway authorized to 
assume obligation in respect to equip- 





| These figures are small as compared 

with those reported a few months earlier, 
but they are large for the month of De- 
cember, and show that the effects of the 
epidemic lingered in widely separated lo- 
calities unusually late. On the Pacific 
Coast, where the seasonal prevalence of 
poliomyelitis is somewhate different from 
that elsewhere, California reported 64 
cases of poliomyelitis during the last 
four weeks of December; Oregon, 
cases; and Washington, 26 cases. In all 
of the States named above the incidence 
of the disease decreased. during De- 
cember. 


In Scarlet Fever 
Slight Decrease 


During October, November, and De- 
cember, 1927, the number of cases of 
scarlet fever reported to the Public 
Health Service was almost the same as 
the number reported for the same period 
of the year 1925, but the figure are 
somewhate smaller than they were for 
these months in 1926. 

Thirty-seven States, having a popula- 
tion of about 90,500,000, in 1927, reported 
cases of scarlet fever for the last 13 
weeks of the years 1925, 1926, and 1927, 
as follows: 1925, 33,255 cases; 1926, 38,- 
865 cases; 1927, 33,131 cases. 


Smallpox Results 
From Neglect to Vaccinate 


During the last 13 weeks of the year 
1927, smallpox was more prevalent than 
it was during the corresponding period 
of 1925 or 1926. This condition is the 
result of neglect of vaccination, for it is 
possible to control smallpox by vaccina- 
tion and revaccination. 


The geographical distribution of the 
cases is very far from being uniform. 
; As usual, the New England and Middle 
Atlantic States, with large and dense 
populations, had comparatively few cases 
of this disease. 

The following table shows, by geo- 
graphical groups of States, the numbers 
of cases of smallpox reported for the 
last 13 weeks of the years 1925, 1926, 
and_ 1927, by the State health officers of 
38 States, with an aggregate population 
of about 93,000,000: 

Smallpox cases reported for 13 weeks 
(October 2-December 31, 1927) and corre- 
sponding weeks of 1925 and 1926: 

1925 1926 1927 
New England 0 3 
Middle Atlantic ....... 162 94 
East North Central.... 1,427 
West North Central.. 1,729 
South Atlantic 507 
East South Central.... 102 
West South Central.... 727 
Mountain 369 
Pacific 741 








606 
263 
290 
302 
135 
. 1,268 

38 States . ; 3,923 5,122 5,699 

The preliminary figures for the year 
1927 indicate that when the record is 
complete the typhoid fever case rate 


est ever recorded in the United States. 


appeal of Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, holding decision of case by 
Board of Tax Appeals is final and court 
has 
283(8) of Act of 1926. 


holds interest of surviving wife in com- 
munity property, under California laws, 
is subject to Federal estate tax (Tal- 
cott, executrix, v. U. S.). 


when used as income-producing factor, 
presents exemption from tax under 
claim of personal service. 


hopeful for enactment of tax reduc- 
tion legislation at this session of Con- 
gress. 


43 | 


| may be arrived at by percentage deduc- 
tion from cost as a whole. (S. G. Sam- 
ple Co. Ltd. v. Commissioner). 


Page 4, Col. 6 
Circuit Court of Appeals dismisses 


no jurisdiction under _ section 
Page 4, Col. 2 
Cireuit Court of Appeals, 9th Cir., 


. Page 8, Col. 6 
Court holds that borrowed capital, 


Page 4, Col. 1 
President Coolidge is reported to be 





Page 1, Col. 4 
Summary of decisions of the Board of 


Page 4, Col. 4 
See Special Index and Digest of Tax 


Tax Appeals. 


Decisions on Page 4. 


House Approves Sale 
Of Poisoned Alcohol 


Rejects Prohibition of Removal 
from Federal Stores 


An amendment to the Post Office and 
Treasury Department appropriation bill 
by. Representative Linthicum (Dem.), of 
Baltimore, prohibiting the removal of 
alcohol containing poisonous drugs from 
Government warehouses, was defeated by 
the House by a vote of 167 to 39 on 
February 14. 

Addressing the House on behalf of 
his amendment, Representative Linthi- 
cum stated that he had been informed 
by Prohibition Commissioner, Dr. Doran, 


‘that 6,000,000 gallons of denatured al- 


cohol “finds its way into drink in this 
country.” He declared that last year 
there were 117,000 deaths from poison- 
ous liquors, 


A point of order was raised against 
the amendment ‘on the ground that its 
enactment would result in a changed pol- 
icy in the administration of the Volstead 
law. The point of order was overruled. 


Two amendments by Representative La 
Gaurdia (Rep.), or New. York City, rais- 
ing the appropriation for enforcing the 
Prohibition Act, first from $12,729,140 to 
$75,000,000, then to $25,000,000, were 
both defeated. 

An amendment offered by Representa- 
tive Palmisano (Dem.), of Baltimore, 
to the effect that no money appropriated 
for enforcement of the Prohibition Act 
should be paid to any one convicted of 
a crime prior to his appointment, was 
likewise defeated. 


The case rates and death rates for 
typhoid fever have been decreasing since 
comparable general statistics have been 
compiled. 

The following table gives the annual 
typhoid fever case rates per 100,000 
from 1917 to 1927, inclusive. These rates 
are based on the reports to the Public 
Health Service by State health officers, 
and the 1927 rate is based on preliminary 
reports, 
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During the last 13 weeks of 1925, 1926, 
and 1927, 36 States, having a population 
in 1927 of about 88,000,000, reported 
cases of typhoid fever as follows: 1925, 
7,912 cases; 1926, 7,574 cases; 1927, 
5,600 cases. 


Annual Cumulative Index 


Is Issued, after March 4, at the conclusion of 


This cumulates the 52 


Weekly Indexes. 
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Postage Charges 
On Trade Papers 
Said to Be Unfair 


Publisher Says His Periodi- 
cals Help Support Rural 
Service Which They 

Do Not Use. 


[Continued ‘from Page 1.] 
and advertising matter and are distrib- 
uted through the mails under what he 
described as the controled method of 
circulation. He explained to the Com- 
mittee that the publications are dis- 
tributed free and mailed to a selected 
clientele. He said that Automotive 
Merchandizing is recognized as a house 
organ.by industrial leaders. He pointed 
out that he could not mail it at rates 
given his competitors because the Post 
Office Department had ruled that it was 
published for advertising purposes. He 
told the Committee that he was paying 


139 per cent more for postage than his 
competitors, and requested that provision 


PRICE 5 CENTS 


| be made in bill to give his publications 


a competitive mailing rate. He said 
that his publications were class publica- 
tions and were not in competition for 
paid circulation. 

D. T. Butler, of Birmingham, Ala., 
published of a weekly farm paper, asked 
a reduction in postage rates on news- 
papers. He said that the proposed new 
rates were satisfactory, but added that 
the spread in the rates should be less 


; between zones 3 and 4. He said that his 


postage bill was 121% per cent of the 
total gross income of his business, and 
42 per cent of his business was mailed 
at the fourth zone rate. 


Effects Mail-Order Trade. 
Others who testified before the Com- 


| mittee were Louis Lux, the Howard-Lux 


Company, Cleveland, Ohio; Robert B. 
Robinnetie, Cleveland, Ohio; J. D. Wil- 
son, representing Larkin & Company, 
Buffalo, N. Y., and Representative John- 
son (Dem.), Corsicana, Tex. They ad- 
vocated a revision of the present postage 
rate structure. Representative Johnson 
said, however, that the section in the 
bill covering new third-class rates dis- 
criminated against the mail-order houses 
which have a mailing capacity of only 
20 pounds a day. He said that this dis- 
crimination should be removed. 


Mr. Lux stated that mail-order houses 
have been forced out of business because 
of high postage rates on third and 
fourth-class matter. He claimed that 
mail-order houses which it lost because 
public economically because of present 
postage rates. He said that incr@ased 
mailing costs were not. passed on to the 
consumers because competition would not 
permit it. He said that a readjustment 
of postagfie rates on third-class matter 
would enable the Post Office Department 


| to recover 900,000,000 pieces of mail from 


mail-order houses which i lost because 
of “excessive postage rates.” 


Mr. Robinnette favored a revision of 
postage rates and described the Griest 
bill as being “perfectly fair.” 

_ The Committee will resume its hear- 
ings February 15, and, according to 
Chairman Griest, will hear representa- 
tives from the United States Chamber of 
Commerce and the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation. Chairman Griest also 
announced that he expected to conclude 
the hearings February 15, and then turn 
the matter of postage rates over to a 
subcommittee for further consideration. 


Waiver of J ury Trial 
Discussed at Hearing 


Different Views Given on Valid- 
ity of Legislation 
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gress and the Federal Government,” Mr. 
Duke declared. “Unjust laws and unjust 
or political prosecutions cannot be suc- 
cessful as long as they require 12 men 
to unanimously vote to approve them 
m a jury trial. The fact that a jury trial 
1s necessary 1s preventing thousands of 
cases of a spiteful political nature from 
being started in the Feedral courts over 
the prohibition law alone, in my opinion.” 

Mr. Duke submitted to the Committee 
an amendment to the bill under discus- 


sion. The full text of the amendment 
follows: 


“Strike out all words except the en- 
acting clause and add: 


“The prosecution under the laws of 
the United States of all petty offenses 
which do not invlove moral turpitude and 
aré punishable only by a fine or penalty 
shall be a common law action of debt; 
and the defendant shall have the right to 
waive a trial by jury in all such cases.” 


Said to be Constitutional. 


Mr. Caffey, supporting the passage of 
the bill stated, . . ® 

“The cases relied upon by Mr. Duke 
did not involve statutes enacted by Con- 
gress authorizing waiver of jury trial. 
In the absence of a statute everyone 
concedes that a jury can not be waived. 
The only case in the courts of the United 
States in which there was a decision 
upon the validity of a statute author- 
izing waiver of jury trials is Belt v, 
United Staes, 4 Appeals D. C. 25. “It 
was squarely held that a statute of that 
kind is constitutional. The provision on 
this subject in this bill has been de- 
clared constitutional in the opinion of 
Charles Evans Hughes, John W. Davis 
William D. Guthrie, Henry W. Taft, and 
other members of the New York City 
Bar Association who have been studying 
the problem.” 


Mexico Raises Postal Rates 
To Create Air Mail Fund 


Mexican postal rates on first-class 
matter were increased January 21, 1928, 
to create a fund for the air mail service, 
the Acting Commercial Attache at Mex- 
ico City, George Wythem, has reported 
by mail to the Department of Com- 
merce. It is estimated, he stated, that 
this will provide a fund of 1,200,000 
pesos annually. (The peso equals $.4845.) 





